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THE WEEK. 


In Russia the week has produced many evidences 
of disintegration, but few of leadership or hope. On 
Monday the ex-deputies of the Labour Party published 
through clandestine channels a stirring appeal to the 
army and navy not to fire on the people, but join in 
their struggle by every means. Already two days 
before this a whole battalion had mutinied at Poltava, 
and only been overcome after prolonged fighting ; but 
on Tuesday a much more serious mutiny broke out 
at Sveaborg, the group of strongly fortified islands 
in the Gulf of Finland commanding the entrance to 
Helsingfors. It began among some engineers and 


fighting captured most of the strategically important 
islands. 


| 


But the mainland forces remained loyal, and | 


with the help of two warships the forts were bom- | 


barded and reduced. This mutiny was apparently the 
premature explosion of a conspiracy intended to affect 
all the Baltic ports, and minor mutinies followed in 
most of them. The most serious was at Cronstadt, 
where nearly 3,000 sailors rose and seized two large 
forts inthe night between Wednesday and Thursday. 


But the artillerists there would not fire the guns for the | 


mutineers, and as the other troops remained loyal they 
were easily reduced. News about these events is 
naturally obscure, and it would seem that at least one 
important warship has killed its officers and is still 
cruising at large. But substantially the mutiny has 


simultaneous announcement in the House of Lords, said 
that the Government found no support for proportional 
representation in the Transvaal. Lord Courtney, in 
an impressive maiden speech, deplored the Govern- 
ment’s decision not to adoptit. There is to be a Second 
Chamber, nominated by the Crown at home, of fifteen 
members, but it is only for the lifetime of the first 
Parliament. During the course of the first Parliament 
arrangements will be made to establish an elected 
Second Chamber saan 

THE arrangements regarding Chinese and native 
labour are most satisfactory. All legislation which 
imposes disabilities on natives which are not imposed 


_ on Europeans will not receive the Government’s assent 
spread to the fort artillerists, who after prolonged | 


until the Colonial Secretary has given his decision 
about them. Legislaticn affecting the alienation of 
native land will also be reserved. The clause concerning 
differential legislation will contain these words: ‘ No 


| law will be assented to which sanctions any condition 


of service or residence of a _ servile character.” 
|The Robinson group of mines have — surren- 
dered 3,000 licences for coolies; they have 


| watersrand Native Labour Association. 


| 
| 


collapsed, through bad organisation, want of leader- | 


ship, and an immature start. 


Tue effect will perhaps be to stimulate reaction as | 


it was stimulated after the Moscow revolt. 
Tsar may well have had a fright, for the Cronstadt 
guns command Peterhof. 
strengthen his Cabinet by the adhesion of a Parliamen- 


The | 


M. Stolypin’s efforts to | 


tary Moderate such as Count Heyden, M. Lvov, or | 


M. Stakhovitch, seem to have failed. He has had an 
increasing number of ex-deputies arrested, and has 
commissioned the Public Prosecutor to proceed against 
all the signatories of the Viborg manifesto. The fears of 
fresh pogroms have happily not been fulfilled, though in 
Odessa the Cossacks were only deterred from massacre 
by the intervention of the rank and file of the infantry. 
M. Hertzenstein, one of the best legal and financial 
authorities in the Duma, was assassinated on Tuesday 
at Terioki by an agent of the Black Hundreds. He 
was a professor of law at Moscow University and the 
author of the Agrarian Bill proposed by the Constitu- 
tional Democrats. ES by 

Mr. CHURCHILL described, in a very able speech 
on Tuesday, the Constitution which the Government 
have decided to give the Transvaal. Its main 
arrangements follow the expected course. Voters and 


not population are taken as a basis for the distribution | 


of seats. This plan we have always condemned as unde- 
mocratic in a community which withholds the franchise 
from women. Otherwise the Constitution is conceived 
on Liberal principles, There is to be manhood suffrage 
with six months’ qualification ; payment of members ; 
the assembly is dissolved automatically every five years. 
The seats are distributed as follows: thirty-three to the 
Rand, six to Pretoria, thirty to the rest of the Trans- 
vaal, Mr, Churchill and Lord Elgin, who made a 





undertaken to try an experiment with white labour 
under the management of Mr. Cresswell (a policy 
we urged on the Government some weeks ago), and 
they are to be allowed to have the facilities for recruit- 
ing native labour which are now confined to the Wit- 
Recruiting in 
China will cease on November 30, and a clause in the 
Constitution will provide for the abrogation of the 
existing ordinance after a reasonable interval. All this 
means the early extinction of Chinese labour. A Land 
Board is to be created to administer the funds allocated 
for land settlement. The Government will not press 
for the tribute which Mr. Chamberlain brought back on 
paper from South Africa, but they hope that the guaran- 
tors of that loan may help with a purely South African 
loan for purposes of compensation and development. 





In the debate on the Constitution Mr. Lyttelton 
and Mr. Balfour displayed a recklessness which would 
have done credit to the irresponsibility of the Fourth 
Party. The Prime Minister, to whom Mr. Balfour 
only left one minute for his speech, summed up the 
situation in a single just and appropriate sentence. 
What would have been thought, we wonder, of a 
Liberal ex-Minister who invited the Boers to use a Con- 
stitution in order to organise a war against us? Out- 
side Parliament there has been little of this temper. 
Indeed, the Morning Post praised the scheme warmly, 
In South Africa there is a general disposition to 
welcome the Constitution and the end of the suspense 
and agitation of the last few months. The Progres- 
sives there do not at all share the views of Mr. Bal- 
four and Mr. Lyttelton. It is generally believed that 
the franchise arrangements will yield a British majority, 
though not necessarily a Progressive majority. 

Tue Jemps ot Tuesday contained an interesting 
article on the Arab revolt against the Turk, the im- 
portance of which is not generally recognised ino this 
country, although some of its results were evident in 
the Tabah dispute. The news, the Zemps says, which 
from time to time reaches Europe from Arabia is very 
unfavourable to the Turkish arms. Last year it 
appeared that the revolt was near to being suppressed. 
Sanaa, its headquarters, was taken by assault, and in 
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September it was officially declared that the 
insurrection was at an end. Soon, however, 
it was rumoured that the Turkish army couid 


not hold its position at Sanaa. The Turks are 
said to have lost 30,000 men from disease since the 
beginning of the campaign, and sixteen battalions of 
reservists have revolted, demanded to be sent home, 
and come into actual conflict with the other troops. 
Now, it is said, the Turkish army is incapable of 
taking the offensive and the whole of the province of 
Yemen has shaken off the Turkish yoke. It is of 
enormous importance to Turkey to keep her hold of 
Mecca, as the Sultan’s prestige in the Mohammedan 
world largely depends upon his possession of the place. 
If Turkey loses Mecca her existence will be threatened 
almost as much as if she lost Constantinople. 





AN important social phenomenon has marked this 
summer in France, namely, the organisation of agri- 
cultural labourers into a union, which struck for better 
wages. These agrarian strikes took place in the district 
of the Ile de France known as La Brie. The cowherds 
and carters have obtained by these methods a rise of 
150 fr.a year, the shepherds of 20 fr. a month, the day 
labourers of 25 c. aday, and the women in the same 
position a rise of soc. aday. These methods of com- 
bination are now spreading to Belgium. The move- 
meat has only lasted a month, but it has proved to 
farm labourers all over France what combination can 
do. May not we, too, learn the lesson? The Brie 
agricultural labourers were in receipt of higher wages 
than any others in France, but the cost of living is 
peculiarly high in this region. An article in the Temps 
proves that the daily expenses of a familyin this district 
amount to 3 fr. 78 c., the maximum a father of a family 
earns being 2 fr. 50 c. a day. He therefore runs 
steadily into debt, until his family are old enough to 
contribute ; then the sons have to serve in the army, 
and when they return they marry. The result, as it 
appears in statistics, is that from 20 to 25 per 
cent. have to claim relief as paupers. 

Now that Parliament is closed, writes our Rome 
correspondent, and the Court is away from the capital, 
the entire attention of the political world here has been 
attracted by two events in England which have re- 
ceived complete and enthusiastic approval through- 
out the peninsula. One is the proposed reduction in 
armaments, which Italy has always supported, 
since the future of Italy entirely depends on a long 
period of peace in which to develop its immense 
natural resources, and especially to accomplish the re- 
surrection of the islands and the Southern provinces. 
Italy does not desire to have an army and navy 
for aggressive purposes, but merely what is in- 
dispensable for the maintenance of public order 
and for the protection of her extended coast, 
which is not surpassed in length by any country 
except England. Compulsory military service, the 
term of which has been gradually reduced, may in the 
future be abandoned and replaced by territorial 
militia; but there is no doubt that immediately after 
the unity of the Peninsula the army constituted a 
school of patriotism and brotherhood where people 
from the most distant regions learned not only to know 
and understand each other but also to respect and 
love. The other event which was hailed with joy was 
the courageous utterance of the British Premier in cry- 
ing ‘‘ Long live the Duma!” after its dissolution, as 
a challenge of the public opinion of the whole civilised 
world to any attempt to withdraw constitutional liber- 
ties which, once granted, are inalienable. With regard 
to Russia there are no different opinions in Italy, the 


whole nation sympathising with the people struggling 
against autocracy. 


Tue long-expected statement on the Government’s 





programme of construction was made by Mr. Robert- 
son on Friday of last week. Mr. Robertson reminded 
the House that the programme set forth in the memo- 
randum accompanying the estimates submitted last 
March was framed by the last Government and that by 
that programme it was proposed to start building this 
year four classes of new vessels. There were to 
be (1) four armoured ships of the Dreadnought type, 
(2) five ocean-going destroyers, (3) twelve coastal 
destroyers, and (4) twelve submarines. The new 
Board of Admiralty had decided to reduce 
the four Dreadnoughts to three, the five ocean- 
going destroyers to two, to keep the twelve 
coastal destroyers and to reduce the twelve submarines 
to eight. These modifications would reduce the total 
expenditure of the programme from 49,340,000 to 
46,800,000, a reduction of £2,500,000. The esti- 
mates would not benefit much this year, but next year 
they would be benefited by a million andahalf. But 
this was only a part of Mr. Robertson’s statement. 
Lord Cawdor’s memorandum, as will be remembered, 
stipulated for an annual construction of four armoured 
ships of the Dreadnought kind. Mr. Robertson an- 
nounced that for next year the Government would 
propose to make provision only for two instead of four 
armoured ships, but with the proviso to be stated in the 
estimates that a third would be laid down if the Hague 
Conference proved abortive. What, therefore, the 
Government are doing is to make a permanent reduc- 
tion of the normal preduction and not merely to reduce 
the estimates for one year. 





One unfortunate result of the discussion which had 
gone on in some of the newspapers, in which it 
was freely stated that the Sea Lords and the 
Cabinet were at variance, hasbeen that the Govern- 
ment have stated to the House very emphatically that 
the Sea Lords themselves approved of these reduc- 
tions. We say this is an unfortunate result, because it 
is certainly not to be desired that Ministers who take 
the responsibility should appear to be defending them- 
selves by the reputation of officials who are responsible 
to them. We thought toomuch was said by Mr. Haldane 
about his permanent officials and there is an obvious 
difficulty about discussing the conclusions of officials 
which cannot be defended or explained in the House of 
Commons by the people who make them. Lord 
Cawdor made this point with some justice in the debate 
in the House of Lords on Tuesday when the question 
of the programme of construction was raised by Lord 
Brassey, who made a powerful speech in support of the 
Government. Lord Cawdor, in a not very effec- 
tive reply, wanted to know the grounds of the 
change of opinion which had occurred in the 
minds of the Sea Lords. Lord Tweedmouth reasserted 
the constitutional position in a speech in which he took 
full responsibility, and the debate was concluded by a 
singularly wild speech by Lord Goschen. We hope 
that in future a great deal less will be heard of the 
opinions of the Sea Lords. A correspondent who has 
contributed a series of remarkable articles to the 
Tribune points out in discussing the debate that there 
is nothing atall novel in the modification of the ship- 
building programme, and that, as a matter of fact, such 
a modification occurred in each of the last two years. 





In the debate in the House of Commons the reduc- 
tion was welcomed by Mr. Keir Hardie, by Mr. 
Bowles, and by most Liberal speakers. Mr. Bowles 
laid great stress upon our powers of rapid ship- 
building. We cannot help thinking that in consideration 
of these powers it would have been quite possible and 
safe to have postponed all three Dreadnoughts until 
after the Hague Conference. The 7rzbune correspon- 
dent to whom we have referred has shown that such 
a postponement would leave ample time to overtake the 
programme arranged in Germany and France. The most 
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noticeable feature of the debate was Mr. Balfour's 
admission that it was a great pity that we had 
ever built a Dreadnought. This contention was urged 
strongly in these columns some months ago, when we 
pointed out that no Power stood to lose as much as our- 
selves from giving to the world any type of ship which 
made a large number of existing ships obsolete. It is 
simply a way of writing-off our superiority and allow- 
ing all the nations to start fairon a new type. The 
Prime Minister wound up the debate in an admirable 
speech in which he reaffirmed the anxiety of the 
Government to give a genuine lead to the Hague Con- 
ference. 

A VERY interesting constitutional point has been 
raised by the action of the House of Lords in amending 
the Irish Labourers Bill. The House of Lords wanted 
to amend the bill so as to provide that an extra sum 
should be paid for compulsory purchase under the bill. 
This is a very important principle in itself, for it closely 
affects all agrarian reform. But, as the Speaker 
pointed out, it is als» important because it involves 
an increase of the rates, and it is therefore a 
violation of the privileges of the Commons. This 
view was taken by Speaker Peel in the case of the 
Lords’ amendments to the Parish Councils Bill. It 
will be interesting te see how it will affect the amend- 
ments to the Education Bill. 

M. BRuneti&RE (and many others) wish us to believe 
that science is bankrupt, that in future there will be no 
more important discoveries. Professor Ray Lankester’s 
address to the British Association refutes the notion, 
which some have caught at so eagerly, that the dis- 
coveries of scientists during the last twenty-five years 
have tended to throw discredit on many fundamental 
theories of science, reducing its principles to con- 
fusion. Soon after the discovery of radium there 
was some sale for it in minute fragments among 
the clergy. One would produce from his pocket 
a small glass tube, which a grain of the marvel- 
lous substance filled with a restless glimmer, and 
with a confident and cheerful laugh announce, 
‘*I carry this about with me because it contradicts all 
the known laws of matter.” The action of radium is 
corrosive of the linings of pockets, but not ot the struc- 
ture of modern science. It was popularly believed that 
it was an exception to the law of the conservation of 
energy ; that it threw out light and heat without wasting 
its energy. As a matter of fact it does so without appre- 
citable loss of substance or energy: in 1,500 years it will 
transform half of itself. Its properties made it seem likely 
that the physicists’ prophecies with regard to the dura- 
tion of the earth’s heat were very far wrong ; but even 
though we know now that the earth is to a certain ex- 
tent self heating and that radium is always being pro- 
duced from uranium itis not evident that the quantity is 
sufficient to be an important factor in the maintenance of 
the earth’s temperature. Bequerel showed that rays 
given out by radium varied in penetrative power. They 
are divided now into three classes on this principle, 
the alpha, bela, and gamma rays. The last are almost 
indeflectable, producing a photographic effect through 
a foot thickness of solid iron. This discovery has had 
the effect of elaborating the conception of the old 
hypothesis of the unbreakable chemical atom. ‘‘ The 
earlier conception being not so much a positive asser- 
tion of simplicity as a nen-committal, expectant 
formula, awaiting the progress of knowledge and reve- 
lations which are now in our hands.” The conclusion 
that the reader will take from Professor Ray Lankes- 
ter’s speech is that the discovery of radium (the most 
startling discovery of the last twenty-five years) has 
not in any sense discredited the structure of modern 
physics. 





He gave a short account of the increase of know- 





ledge in chemistry, astronomy, geology, the physi- 
ology of plants and animals, psychology and medicine, 
and he ended by a protest against the comparative 
neglect of science by successive political administrations. 
It is impossible to detail here even in the briefest way 
the increase of knowledge in these provinces during 
the last twenty-five years. In astronomy it may 
startle some readers to hear that 500 new planets have 
been discovered and that the days are lengthening ten 
times as rapidly as was supposed ; also that planets 
have all turned upside down since their birth; also 
to learn that we are on the way to the discovery 
of a kind of philosopher's stone. Evidence as to 
the arrangement of atoms in molecules of most diverse 
chemical compounds has been forthcoming. The 
greatest triumph of stereo-chemistry has been the pro- 
duction of indigo by synthetical processes, first in the 
laboratory and finally by factory methods, so as to com- 
pete successfully with the natural product. ‘‘ Religion,” 
said Bishop Creighton, “means the knowledge of our 
destiny and the means of fulfilling it.” ‘‘ We can say 
no more and no less of science,”” added Professor Ray 
Lankester. Men of science ‘‘ claim sympathy and 
friendship with those who, like themselves, have turned 
away from the more material struggles of human life 
and have set their hearts and minds upon the knowledge 
of the eternal.” 





Tue new Madonna by Raphael, which has been 
presented to the National Gallery by Miss Mackintosh, 
appeared in the Umbrian Room for the first time on 
Thursday. It was originally in the Orleans Collection 
at the Palais Royal. It was purchased by Samuel 
Rogers, the poet, when that collection was dispersed, and 
afterwards by Mr. J. R. Mackintosh, whose daughter 
has now so generously given it to the nation. The 
genuineness of the picture has been questioned, but 
rather, probably, for the pleasure of questioning it than 
for any good reason. It is undoubtedly a very beauti- 
ful work and probably belongs to Raphael’s earlier 
Roman period. It is rather heavily varnished, but the 
varnish does not obscure its beauty nor, if it has been 
repainted in places, do the repaintings mar the harmony 
of the whole. It is in fact the most charming work 
by Raphael in the Gallery except, perhaps, the beauti- 
ful little ‘* Vision ofa Knight.” The nation possesses no 
other picture of Raphael’s later period which is likely 
to be entirely from his hand; and it is therefore a 
most important acquisition. 


Tue death of Toole follows after a little interval 
the death of Henry Irving. They belonged to the same 
generation of actors; tiey were famous antitheses in 
the public imagination ; they were fast friends. Toole 
has been a familiar figure on the Brighton esplanade 
for many years past. His comical expressive face, 
when high spirits and energy went out of it, settled 
into an extremity of sadness. In his air amiabil- 
ity, despondency, and reminiscence of bygone 
joviality intensified the appeal which an old actor 
makes to the imagination and the heart. He began 
life in a merchant's office. Charles Dickens saw in 
him the makings of a good comedian and encouraged 
him to act. In 1859 he made himself famous as 
Spriggins in Jct on parle Frangais. His most 
famous parts were Aladdin, Paul Pry, and The Don. 
He had a passion for the old-fashioned farce, which 
for the last thirty years we, the public, have been too 
sophistical and too much preoccupied to enjoy. As a 
manager he was not successful; but he was always 
successful on tour. His latter years were shadowed 
by sorrow; he lost his son, his daughter, and his 
wife. He had a ready exuberant humour, and was 
fond of playing practical jokes on his friends and the 
English language. He died at the age of seventy- 
six. 
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THE TRANSVAAL CONSTITUTII ON. 


HE new Constitution of the Transvaal is deter- 

mined. The House of Commons has approved 
that determination. Letters patent will be imme- 
diately issued and our latest self-governing colony 
will be launched on its dim and perilous way. There 
was never any choice here but of the second best. 
The only problem before a Liberal Government was 
the problem of the work of healing after a catas- 
trophe for which they were not responsible. We had 
overthrown the national Government; scarred the 
veldt and barren land with the evidence and memory 
of an enormous destruction; stamped out the being of 
two free republics after a three years’ resistance 
which has been one of the wonders of the world. 
Responsible government, constituted as speedily as 
possible, had been one of the conditions of the treaty 
which closed that disastrous conflict. To-day we attempt 
the fulfilment of our promise. That promise included 
in its scope both the communities against which we 
were fighting. The future of the Orange River 
Colony is uncomplicated by those racial and financial 
difficulties which make the Transvaal the storm centre 
of South Africa. A pastoral people, progressive, 
tolerant, exceedingly well governed, had lived there 
for some many years as a kind of model republic. The 
wrecks of that people survive ; and the work of recreat- 
ing something of their old prosperity should absorb 
their energies for many years to come. It is greatly 
to be hoped that the delay in the constitution of re- 
sponsible government may be but for a few months 
only, and that the power may be granted for the 
moulding of their internal arrangements in 


con- 
formity with their ancient ways. Nothing can 
immediately destroy the memories of the past 


struggle or the consciousness of the loss of liberty. 
But if the purely Dutch States in South Africa can 
never be an Ontario, they may at least in time come 
to be a Quebec. 

The Transvaal presents no such welcome sim- 
plicity. Race is here piled on race in bewildering 
complexity. The city confronts the rural interest. 
The gold industry—owned largely in Europe, of its 
nature ephemeral—challenges the lasting interests of 
a land which will abide when all the gold is gone. 
Into the midst ofa community torn by racial difficulties, 
Boer and Briton, black and white, has been ‘‘ spatch- 
cocked’’ the Chinese coolie, with all the repulsive con- 
ditions of his vices and his servitude. Boers in the 
national organisation of Het Volk, British gathered as 
“ Progressives” under the mineowners, as ‘‘ Respon- 
sibles” in a more moderate organisation, as spasmodic 
Labour Parties on the Rand, have been filling the last 
few months with the agitation of an opening political 
life. The first verdict on the new Constitution is one 
of relief that the long suspense is over, that something 
definite has come at last. Almost anything short of 
some chaotic confusion such as the Lyttelton scheme 
was preferable to the continuance of the present sus- 
pense. The Constitution, as was to be expected, is in 
the nature of a compromise. Neither party receives 
all that it desires. To the Johannesburg interest 
has been conceded the acceptance of electoral division 
on the basis of voters rather than on that of population, 
the unmarried migratory bachelor of the Rand receiv- 








ing equal voice in the future of the country with the 
Boer family of husband, wife, and six children. On the 
other hand, the Lyttelton franchise is torn to pieces 
and a universal manhood suffrage substituted. Native 
rights are reserved and Swazieland constituted into a 
State which may develop as a second Basutoland. 
The distribution of seats leaves the results of the first 
elections still uncertain, with the margin of majority 
of any party exceedingly narrow. Pretoria would 
appear to arbitrate between the rural constituencies 
and Johannesburg. With Chinese labour removed 
by the terms of the Constitution from the region of 
party politics, a coalition between the Dutch and 
the ‘‘ Responsibles” would appear well within the 
boundaries of popular politics, a consummation 
devoutly to be wished. In such a combination 
between British and Boer, transcending the stiff bound- 
aries of racial cleavage, lies all the hope of South Africa 
The setting up of a Second Chamber of fifteen 
members nominated by the Crown is a more question- 
able piece of machinery. The representatives of the Pro- 
gressives, led by Sir Percy Fitzpatrick, have appealed 
for such a ‘‘ House of Lords,” andhave had their appeal 
answered. It is doubtful if in the long run they will 
derive much satisfaction from their request. The Second 


| Chamber, if carefully chosen, is likely to prove some- 


thing of a check should the result of the elections 
place the mineowners in power. With the terms 
against servile !abour embodied in the Constitution, 
it is at least certain that a Second Chamber will be 
chosen which will accept no tampering with this 
fundamental principle ; and any attempt to force by 
economic pressure the violation of this final decision 
should be manifestly foredoomed to failure. This Con- 
stitutional repudiation of servile conditions of labour 
and residence is perhaps the most welcome item in the 
whole construction. It marks, in a long, difficult, 
and bitter struggle, the first vision of the end. That 
little company who have fought untiringly and since 
the beginning a battle for the destruction of the Chinese 
Labour Ordinance may very heartily becongratulatedon 
the success of their labours. That success has 
revealed some motive of deeper concern in the life 
of this nation than the exercise of the money power. 
It signifies a first rejection of the South African 
policy traditional since Mr. Cecil Rhodes attained 
power, with the political convictions of the omni- 
potence of wealth and the political philosophy that 
every man has his price. No Liberal Government 
depending for its future upon the democratic vote 
could decide upon less without a kind of political 
suicide. 

Criticism of the Constitution has been for the most 
part sober and adequate. Mr. Balfour last Tuesday, 
in a speech which the Prime Minister justly charac- 
terised as unworthy and mischievous, indulged in wild 
fancies concerning the future. Lord Milner has once 
again exhibited his bitter hatred of the Dutch who 
refused his benevolent autocracy. The baser yellow 
journals have acted after their kind. But re- 
sponsible statesmen and thinkers have recognised 
the necessity for self-government and the impossibility 
of gerrymandering if self-government is to be given at 
all. There is no real alternative between trust and 
repression. It has been asserted that four years—and 
tightly asserted—is too short a time to eradicate the 
bitter memories of the past. Nothing could be truer. 
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Would forty be any more effective—with the memories 
of despotism and autocracy piled upon the memories of 
actual armed conflict? Nothing is more certain 
than the fact that if the Dutch are permanently 
determined to break South Africa from the Empire 
sooner or later they are bound to accomplish their 
purpose. We cannot terrorise such a race ; we cannot 
rule as a permanent Poland a nation six thousand 
miles away. The English are never likely to approach 
the Dutch in fecundity, nor will the English in the new 
colonies settle on the land. And indeed the second gene- 
ration of all European land settlers is an Afrikander, 
A nation is never conciliated by an anti-nationa| 
government, however kindly and incorruptible such a 
government may be ; ten years of such a system would 
leave us farther from conciliation than we are to-day. 
We can develop the Transvaal towards a Lower 
Canada or into an Ireland. A Liberal Government has 
chosen to attempt the former. A government calling 
itself Liberal could do no otherwise. 





A GREAT BILL. 


HE bill which Mr. Sinclair introduced at Saturday’s 
sitting of the House of Commons is one of the 
most important measures not only of this but of many 
Sessions. It is to be regretted that it was pushed 
away to theend of July, and we hope that every nerve 
will be strained to pass it into law. But even if this 
should prove impossible, the introduction of sucha 
bill is a most important fact and all social reformers 
will welcome it as a proof that the Government's pro- 
fessions are sincere, and as a sign of the kind of legis- 
lation that Scotland and England alike may expect in 
the near future. The fate of rural life is the most 
urgent of all our social problems. This Bill shows that 
the Government has realised its importance and the only 
means that promise anything towards its solution. 
There are at present two administrative boards 
that are concerned with particular departments of the 
agrarian problem in Scotland : the Crofters Commis- 
sion which is twenty years old, and the Congested 
Districts Board, which was created in 1898. Mr. Sin- 
clair’s Bill concentrates all their powers in anew body, 
the Land Commission. This authority swallows up the 
other two boards, and its range extends all over Scot- 
land. Its business is to administer a large scheme of 
constructive reform, a scheme that can only succeed if 
it is executed by officials who have power and money 
at their command. For the first time in our history a 
Government has set itself to the task of fostering small 
culture in the spirit of statesmen who have really mas- 
tered the obstacles and determined to overcome them. 
Most of our small holdings legislation has been a con- 
spicuous failure because its administration has been 
desultory and lukewarm and the authorities to whom 
its execution was committed had no compulsory powers. 
The creation of a special Land Commission marks the 
Government’s sense of the importance of treating the 
administration of such an Act as a great national con- 
cern. Mr. Wilkie, the Labour Member for Dundee, 
who cordially praised the bill, said very truly that it 
was most important to have a strong popular repre- 
sentation on the Commission. We quite agree. The 
execution of the Act must be in the hands of deter- 
mined men who know what the euthanasia of rural 





life means to the nation. The Government, we think, 
may be trusted to see that a good bill is not spoilt by 
unsympathetic administration. Further, this Commis- 
sion has the power to issue a compulsory order in all 
cases where the landlord refuses land that is suitable 
and available for the creation of tenancies under the 
bill ; and it is to have the control of certain sums of 
money, which it can spend either in grants or loans for 
the purpose of meeting the initial cost of moving farm 
stock or building dwelling houses on the small holdings. 
But the duties of the Commission do not end with the 
creation of small holdings. Every tenant who pays a 
rent of £50 or under may come under the provisions of 
the bill and ask the Commission to fix his rent and to 
give him security of tenure. 

We have spoken of the euthanasia of rural life. 
There is one part of Scotland where the term is 
far too mild and impersonal to describe the fate 
of field and of man. It is not slow decay that 
has been impoverishing the soil and breeds of 
the Highlands. It is that fantastic arrange- 
ment of the world’s riches which has made some 
men powerful enough to turn the homes of the ancient 
Highland clans into wildernesses where they may hunt 
the deer and enjoy the solitude and silence of moor 
and hill. Two great social and economic invasions 
have changed the face of the Highlands. The first, the 
invasion of the sheep breeder ; the second, the invasion 
of the deerstalker. The one invasion belongs to the 
end of the eighteenth century; the other to the last 
half of the nineteenth. It would be difficult to imagine 
any great social change in which the positive mischiefs 
were so absolutely without compensation as the change 
which has covered some three million acres on the 
Highlands with deer forests. Professor Schlich has 
pointed out that these forests have no productive 
value, for it is their object not to grow the timber 
that we urgently need but to grow red deer for the 
amusement of a few millionaires. Last year, when an 
American millionaire was prosecuted for blinding a 
gillie, the charge of unjustified shooting was parried 
by descriptions of the large-handed generosity of these 
rich strangers, who lavished churches and chapels and 
other luxuries on their poorer neighbours. The 
indulgence with which that act was regarded is a final 
condemnation by itself of the results of this demora- 
lising benevolence. It’would be a poor consolation for 
the depopulation of the homes of the Highland clans 
if the few survivors exchanged the hereditary vigour 
of a fighting race for the sycophantic habits which 
wealth instinctively throws up all round it as a kind of 
defence of its privileges. Various efforts have been 
made to arrest this transformation. The Crofters Act 
of 1886 gave the small tenants in some counties 
security of tenure and fair rents in the hope of fixing a 
population on the soil from which the rich invader was 
driving it. The Act answered, but it was incomplete. 
Mr. Sinclair’s Bill goes boldly to the root of the difficul- 
ties. It removes the restrictions which prevent the 
enlargement of the crofter holdings, it raises the quali- 
fying rental from £30 to £50, and, most important of 
all, it gives power for the creation of crofter 
tenancies, where necessary, by compulsory order. The 
Deer Forests Commission reported that there were two 
millions of acres of forest land which might be used 
either for crofter tenancies or for common grazing land 
which would make a number of crofting holdings 
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economically possible. The Congested Districts Board 
has already put sporting areas in Skye to this use, 
and Mr. Sinclair's Bill will be followed, we hope, 
by a large development of the policy of acquir- 
ing land for public uses. The importance of the whole 
bill as a piece of sound legislation cannot easily be 
exaggerated. It is the first attempt of a Government 
to deal with the land problem on large and vigorous 
lines. Every social reformer will rejoice in its intro- 
duction and look forward with confidence and hope to 
the day when Lord Carrington will introduce a similarly 
vigorous and complete bill for the treatment of the 
land question in England. 

The introduction of this bill has been closely 
followed by an announcement in the Daily Chronicle 
that the Government have already taken steps to let 
all the Crown lands as they become vacant to small 
holders whenever the circumstances are suitable. 
Four thousand acres have been let already. Mr. 
Winfrey states that the Lincolnshire Small 
Holdings Association, which has already let 700 
acres in small holdings, has over 2,000 separate 
applications on its books. As there are over 13,000 
acres of Crown land in Lincolnshire, it ought to be 
possible to supply this demand as time goes on. Lord 
Carrington is carrying out a polic, which Sir William 
Harcourt meant to adopt in 1895, and his prompt and 
wise action is another justification of the enthusiasm 


and confidence with which we welcomed his appoint- 
ment. 





MR. BIRRELL’S SUCCESS. 


N Monday the Education Bill left the House of 
Commons, where its third reading was 
carried by 369 votes to 177. The final debate was 
merely the reproduction of arguments that had been 
repeated frequently in earlier stages. Mr. Redmond 
made complaints that we think are not unreasonable 
about the restrictions to Clause 4. Mr. Masterman and 
Mr. Paul reaffirmed their dissatisfaction with some of its 
provisions. Mr. Long, who moved the rejection of the 
third reading, argued that the concessions made in 
Committee had not made the bill less objectionable to 
supporters of the voluntary schools, and Mr. Asquith 
made one of his luminous and vigorous speeches in 
defence of the bill. The'feature of the debate was Mr. 
Birrell’s reply. Mr. Birrell has won a great reputation 
by his conduct of the bill. He has had to defend his 
measure from attacks on all sides and he has shown 
astounding patience and good temper. His gift of 
reconciling humour, as Mr. Asquith called it, has been 
invaluable. In the last stage he hada brush with Mr. 
Perks, whose Liberalism it would be flattery to call 
skin deep, and he has exhibited throughout the broad, 
tolerant, and magnanimous mind which is the 
sovereign virtue and glory of Liberalism. The Liberal 
Party cannot be too grateful to him, not only for 
the distinction with which he has presented its 
case, but for the conspicuous success with which 
he has preserved its best traditions. Nobody 


with any sense of proportion can pretend that 
the Minister in charge has used his great majority in 
order to browbeat opposition or to inflict an arrogant 
injustice. Long adversity, like long success, breeds 
vices of its own. A party which has been a weak 
apt to develop either an instinctive 





timorousness or a sense of combat which is wild and 
unforgiving. It is difficult for those who have received 
nothing but hard blows in their adversity to keep their 
hands off the bludgeon in the days of their strength. 
It is to the great credit of the Liberal Party that it has 
not fallen into habits of insolence or brutality in its 
method of treating its opponents. Particularly is this 
true of Mr. Birrell, who has by universal admission 
shown a genuine anxiety to make his bill a fair 
settlement. He has not, like a certain Minister a 
century ago, said to himself, ‘‘ This is a very difficult 
question ; we must bring our majority to bear on it.” 
He has treated criticism and scruples with respect, 
and his influence has been used throughout to pacify 
rather than to inflame the quarrels of party and reli- 
gion and to raise and civilise the tone of argument and 
discussion. 

In spite of Mr. Long’s pessimism, we think 
most persons will agree that the opposition to 
the bill has been a good deal modified in the 
course of its progress. Dr. Macnamara analysed 
very amusingly, for example, in his speech on 
Monday the change of cry about confiscation. The 
Church is really no more united in its view of the 
bill than it is in its view of anything else. A large 
number of Churchmen believe in the bill. Of those 
who do not, some, like the Bishop of Birmingham and 
Lord Hugh Cecil, dislike undenominational religion 
and think that simple Bible teaching is an evil in itself. 
Others like undenominational teaching and complain 
that the bill provides no guarantee that that teaching 
will be generally given. Others, again, dislike undeno- 
minational teaching and propose that every denomina- 
tion should teach its own religion, leaving the 
government of the schools entirely to the public. 
We have never concealed our own sympathy with this 
view, but it is clearly the view of a very small minority. 
Lord Malmesbury put an amendment down in the 
House of Lords in support of this arrangement, but 
withdrew it because he found it had no support on 
either side of the House. This is important, because 
the proposal which is thus dismissed isthe only alterna- 
tive solution suggested by the Parliamentary Opposi- 
tion to the Government’s Bill. At the beginning it 
seemed possible for the Bishops to combine all these 
different and conflicting opinions in one general 
hubbub of condemnation. As discussion has proceeded 
this course was found to be impracticable and 
the efforts of the Opposition are concentrated on 
some definite points of amendment. In some ways 
these tactics make the task of the Government more 
difficult, for the bill is so constructed that amendments 
which look generally innocent enough might have the 
cumulative effect of destroying it. 

The most interesting thing in the Archbishop's 
speech was his candid admission of the part the 
religious bodies have played in public education. “The 
Nonconformist for a whole century has asked, when 
this question has been raised, whether the change would 
not increase and consolidate the power and status of 
the National Church. The Church has asked 
whether this change would not prevent them from dis- 
charging a responsibility which they were not only 
able and willing but absolutely bound to discharge for 
the good of the nation as a whole. It is that parti- 
cular difficulty which has again and again divided men 
when they might, it would seem, have almost come 
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together upon everything else. It was that which 
wrecked that statesmanlike and far-seeing bill of Lord 
Brougham’s in 1820 ; it was that which led, in part at 
least, to the opposition which the Manchester School 
gave to the education grants in the ’30’s and ’40’s; it 
was that which hampered the revised code in 1861 ; it 
was that which destroyed the bill of 1895; it was that 
which, in some counties at least, has made the Act of 
1902 drag its wheels very heavily.” The Archbishop 
might have gone back a little earlier, for it was one of 
his predecessors who led the attack in 1807 on 
Mr. Whitbread’s bill for establishing parochial 
schools. Whether Mr. Birrell’s bill succumbs depends 
a great deal on the influences that have delayed 
popular education. If the Nonconformists were really 
represented by Mr. Perks, Clause 4 would be a con- 
tinual cause of discord. If the Church persuades the 
House of Lords to reimpose religious tests (as one of 
the Archbishop’s sentences seemed to suggest it would 
try), the bill will never become law. The country asa 
whole, we are convinced, wishes the question settled 
on the main lines of Mr. Birrell’s measure, and wishes 
to have that measure administered without any of the 
prejudices or afterthoughts of religious rancour. 





THE POPLAR POOR LAW INQUIRY. 


HE inquiry into the administration of the Poor 
Law by the Guardians of Poplar Union, which 
was concluded at the end of last week after nearly a 
score of sittings, was from a judicial standpoint very 
unsatisfactory. The ordinary legal rules of evidence did 
notapply and so hearsay charges were made which would 
have been impossible in a court oflaw. Further, though 
the proceedings were practically a trial, they were not 
kept free from prejudice by the ordinary rules about 
contempt of court; newspapers were allowed to 
criticise them without waiting till the end, and the 
guardians were condemned daily by innuendo headlines 
and savage cartoons which nothing in the actual 
evidence justified. When one adds that the inspector 
had just before been employed in investigating what 
was virtually the case for the prosecution; that 
the guardians, whose able working-class leaders 
had naturally no forensic experience, embarked on 
their trial unrepresented by counsel ; that their chief 
critics were a league of rich manufacturers with a long 
purse and good legal advice ; and lastly that the work- 
house officials showed a natural lack of sympathy with 
an innovating board, and the workhouse master had 
recently been dismissed for a personal scandal—it is 
easy to see how the earlier stages of the inquiry were 
made not so much to throw light upon anything as to 
throw mud upon the particular board of guardians. 
The mud-throwing was the less instructive because 
the inquiry was confined to the Poplar Union among 
all the unions of London. The rest were thereby 
tempted to thank heaven they were not as Poplar was, 
and to learn nothing. In point of fact, I believe, there 
is nothing exceptionally muddy about the Poplar 
Union. The board’s leaders indeed are guardians of 
more than average honesty and public spirit. What is 
exceptional in the Poplar Union is its policy ; and this 
alone was worth studying as a specific Poplar thing in 
an inquiry confined to Poplar. 

The charges brought against the board fall under 
four main heads: (1) That certain members had 
guzzled luxuries, or drunk beer, at the ratepayers’ 
expense ; (2) that the tenders selected for contracts 
had been wastefully, and perhaps corruptly, selected ; 
(3) that the indoor paupers were fed too well and made 
too comfortablef; (4) that out-relief was given far too 





widely and had pauperised the Poplar people. Of 
these it will be seen that (3) and (4) are matters of 
policy, while (1) and (2) are matters of personal con- 
duct and administration. A few remarks upon (1) and 
(2) may suffice. There was practically no evidence of 
guzzling but the feeblest hearsay. The chief witness 
to it was an aged pauper employed as a telephone 
attendant, who repeated what he had been told and 
could not recollect who had told him! There was evi- 
dence that a few guardians had at the master’s invita- 
tion drunk beer in the workhouse beer-store from a 
cask which they believed to belong to the master 
privately. This was reprehensible, no doubt; but 
it is not a practice confined to Poplar, and it does 
not indicate the extreme moral obliquity which 
people of the richer classes might infer from it; 
rich people would scruple little to accept a cup 
of afternoon tea, and to poorer men a glass of beer 
has a very similar social significance. As to (2)— 
the contracts—there was practically no evidence of 
corruption. The only direct charge of bribery (not a 
very convincing one) happened to be made against 
two members of the conservative and anti-Labour 
minority on the board. On the other hand there was 
some strong evidence of the board’s failure to make 
good bargains with contractors. The immediate and 
obvious cause of it was the unbusinesslike system, 
whereby a full meeting of the board decides between 
the tenders without previous analysis by expert clerks. 
The system is indefensible, but it appears to be the 
ordinary one in vogue among nearly all unions. What 
all these questions, both about personal character and 
about business competence, really bring us back to 
is the inevitable badness of boards of guardians as 
an institution. They are ad hoc bodies whose member- 
ship confers little or no social distinction and whose 
unpaid duty it is to do the least pleasant branches of 
public work. What wonder if their membership falls 
sometimes to black sheep—men who want public 
beer for themselves or public contracts for their rela- 
tives ? What wonder if, even when you get honesty and 
character in the fersonnel, you do not get perfect busi- 
ness competence? Nor does the Local Government 
Board stand to supply the deficiency. From a business 
point of view far the lowest depth of incompetence 
reached inthe Poplar inquiry was that displayed by 
Mr. Oxley, the Local Government Board official deputed 
to criticise the board’s contracts. The ‘‘ Poplar reve- 
lations ” on these scores have been wildly exaggerated ; 
although very likely if a similar inquiry were held into 
all the unions of London, evidence would be forth- 
coming in many which would cause a_ general 
demand for the abolition of boards of guardians—that 
is, of the ad hoc bodies for administering poor law. 

We come next to the questions of policy, upon 
which the Poplar Board (moved thereto by Mr. Crooks 
and Mr. Lansbury) has adopted original courses that 
merit investigation. The fairest outside account of 
of them given at the inquiry was that given by Mr. W. 
G. Martley, secretary in Poplar of the Charity Organi- 
sation Society. His evidence in favour of the 
guardians, coming from an acknowledged C.O.S. 
expert with an almost unique experience of the district’s 
poverty, carries a weight which most of the news- 
papers (ignorant of personal equations and hungry only 
for the sensational) characteristically failed to appreciate. 
Here is Mr. Martley’s description of ‘‘the Poplar 
policy ’”’: 

‘“‘ The first principle of the Poplar policy, as I understand 
it, is that society has a duty towards its weaker members, 
which is not fulfilled by throwing them back on themselves, 
but requires social action to be taken on their behalf; and 
the second is that those who seek or need relief are neither 
better nor worse than men and women in general, and are 


to be regarded as for the most part victims of an unfair 
social system, and only in a minority of cases as the authors 


of their own misfortunes. These principles represent a 
reaction from the Benthamism of the Poor Law reformers, 


and such a reaction may be carried too far, and when so 
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carried will do social mischief. But in Poplar it has been 
necessary to reassert them, and I for one am thankful that 
they have been reasserted, for I am sure that the mere 
refusal of relief will never abolish pauperism so long as the 
industrial and social causes which produce it remain 
untouched. It may shift the incidence of the burden, but 
the burden will remain to be borne by somebody.” 

This is a fair statement of the aims of Mr. Crooks 
and Mr. Lansbury. NoC.O.S. secretary could approve 
all their methods, but Mr. Martley did justice to their 
difficulties —those presented by a district almost con- 
fined to workmen and poor people, where the burden of 
poverty is naturally heaviest, while the values rateable 
for dealing with it are the least. And he pointed out 
that while the Poplar leaders were determined not to 
shirk this burden so long as it was laid on them, they 
were crying earnestly for its removal. To quote him 
again : 

‘* Where Poplar really is unique isin its determination to 
mend its position andits resolve to put the saving of its men 
and women before the saving of its money. It has again 
and again pointed out that it is an integral part of London, 
and with the resources far below the average it has to deal 
with needs far above the average. Without its fair share 
ot London’s resources it has to support more than its fair 
share of London poor. It calls out tor a complete equali- 
sation of the rates, and is prepared to submit to the 
increased central control which must accompany it.” 

What then have been the special steps taken at 
Poplar ? Principally five. The provision for work- 
house children, formerly disgraceful, has been improved 
to a more generous standard. The indoor aged 
paupers have received extra comforts. An open-air 
workhouse for the able-bodied has been started at 
Laindon, in Essex. ‘‘ Task-work” has been abolished 
in the workhouse and casual wards. Out-relief has 
been largely resorted to in the case of the aged, and 
during an exceptional period of distress (following a 
special resolution of the board in November, 1904) it 
was widely extended to the families of the able- 
bodied. Now, about all these steps, except the 
last, the general verdict must be favourable. No notable 
evidence was brought impugning the humanitarian 
treatment of the children or that of the aged; and 
though the Laindon colony is admittedly an experiment 
and open to many criticisms in detail, it is an experi- 
ment full of hope and promise, which it was in every 
way desirable should be made. The replacement of 
“task-work” by more sensible forms of workhouse 
employment may also be commended. But the ques- 
tion of out-relief stands on a different footing. It is 
the burning question between two schools of poor-law 
administrators, and the Poplar Board are extremists 
of the out-relief school. The inquiry might possibly 
have thrown some light on the question, and some 
corroboration from Poplar experience of the contentions 
of one or other of the schools, if it had included an 
intricate inquiry into and analysis of ascertainable fact. 
But like other inquiries on this subject, it became almost 
solely an inquiry into opinions. The usual opposite 
opinions—on the one side that poverty is cause and 
pauperism effect, and on the other side that ‘‘ pauper- 
isation”” is cause and poverty effect—were forthcoming 
in Poplar as elsewhere. Nothing new came out. 

The practice of the Poplar Guardians regarding 
out-relief had, as we have indicated, two sides. The 
first was out-relief given as a normal policy to the aged 
poor ; the second a special and temporary dispensation 
of out-relief (in food) to the able-bodied unemployed 
during the terrible Poplar distress of 1904-5. The 
second was confessedly so abnormal that it cannot be 
regarded as having much reference to the ordinary 
policy of the board. What happened was that the 
board found itself dealing with a district where thou- 
sands upon thousands of workmen—not simply ‘ un- 
employables,” but men of character and standing— 
were out of work and their families brought near the 
verge of starvation. They decided that they should 
not starve ; and as this involved relieving an enormous 
rush of applicants, they were obliged to sanction relief 





being given in many cases after insufficient inquiry 
and discrimination. Doubtless some undeserving ap- 
plicants obtained it; one bad case was made known 
at the inquiry. The guardians would answer 
that they were determined to relieve the good cases, 
and could not do so without relieving some bad ones, 
because in the circumstances the inadequate poor-law 
machine broke down. Probably they would also justify 
their course in part on political grounds—as a drastic 
way of reminding the public that the unemployed must 
be dealt with somehow. Mr. Crooks and Mr. Lans- 
bury played a leading, probably a decisive, vé/e in 
securing the Unemployed Workmen Act, 1905; and 
that might be thought worth a considerable price. It 
is fair to notice that the first and most obvious con- 
sequence of their action was to disfranchise many 
thousands of the poor working-class voters, on whom 
they themselves could otherwise chiefly count. And in 
judging them one must remember that they were work- 
men, living next door, in the same mean streets, to the 
multitudes of their own class in the misery of unem- 
ployment. Anyone who has been at close quarters 
with that misery will agree that their view could not 
but differ from that of theorists observing from the 
outside, and need not (since sympathy is a great factor 
in wisdom) be the less wise and veracious. 

Nothing conclusive emerges from the inquiry. 
The conclusions that ‘‘ local government has once 
more heen discredited” or that ‘* the Labour men have 
proved themselves incapable of administration” are 
neither here nor there. They will not survive a transi- 
tion from the study of newspaper placards to the study 
of the actual evidence. A similar inquiry extended to 
all the other London unions might be less barren, 
because it would permit comparisons. But Poplar’s 
experience has shown the imperative and primary need 
of having such proceedings governed by the rules of 
evidence and protected against contempt of court, as 
judicial proceedings are. 

R. C. K. Ensor. 





FREETHOUGHT, ANCIENT AND -MODERN.* 


HIS book contains at once an interesting collec- 
T tion of facts, a serious attempt to explain the 
movements of opinion scientifically, and a vigorous 
plea for free thought. For each of these three reasons 
it is worth reading, though in regard to each it has 
certain blemishes. 

The iacts dealt with concern all ages and all 
countries, from the history of the Brahman Kapila, 
who preached atheism so eloquently and convincingly 
that his followers worshipped him as a god, to the 
history of Bradlaugh, in which this consummation has 
not yet been reached. Mr. Robertson mentions at an 
early stage Spencer’s ‘‘ contrast between the modern 
communities of Fiji and Samoa, the former cruel, 
cannibalistic, and religious, the latter much less 
austerely religious and much more humane. The 
ferocious Fijians ‘looked upon the Samoans with 
horror because they had no religion, no belief in any 
such deities [as the Fijians], nor any of the sanguinary 
ritzs which prevailed in other islands.’”” Other cases 
besides Fiji and Samoa will be found throughout 
the book, in which somewhat similar contrasts are 
exemplified. One of the most interesiing of these is 
the crusade against the Albigenses, in which the 
thrifty crusaders, having been granted plenary absolu- 
tion for all their sins, past, present, and future, pru- 
dently resolved that their bargain should be improved 
by committing as many sins as possible. 

As a record of facts, however, Mr. Robertson’s 
book suffers, perhaps unavoidably, by being drawn 
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mainly from second-hand sources. He also carries his 
doubts as to the authenticity of manuscripts and re- 
cords to what seems excessive length: David and 
Solomon, Elijah and Elisha, it is suggested were 
euhemerised gods ; Buddha, Zoroaster, and even the 
founder of the Christian religion probably never 
existed ; only a few stray texts in the Old Testament 
are pre-exilic ; and Tacitus is very likely a Renaissance 
forgery. His judgment seems sometimes unduly in- 
fluenced by dislike of established opinions; thus he 
belittles the achievement of the Greeks (except the 
early lonians), and especially dislikes the Athenians. 
“Athens,” he says, “continued to remain the most 
aggressively intolerant and tradition-mongering of 
Hellenic cities” ; apparently because in Athens there 
were more prosecutions for Atheism than elsewhere. 
But on this ground one might consider numerous 
arrests for drunkenness a proof of a community’s 
sobriety. 

Mr. Robertson holds that there is no difference in 
natural endowment between one race and another, and 
that differences in achievement are entirely to be 
accounted for by social and economic conditions. The 
great cause of advance, he maintains, is contact with 
other civilisations. ‘‘ It is safe to say that if any people 
is ever seen to progress in thought, art, and life, with 
measurable rapidity, its progress is due to the reactions 
of foreign intercourse.” It would seem that ideas, like 
bacilli, lose their vigour by remaining too long in one 
community, but acquire new power when transplanted 
into fresh soil. Of this the stock instance is, of course, 
the effect of Byzantine civilisation on the Renaissance. 
It is to be hoped that other causes of advance will 
operate in future, for the civilised world is so quickly 
becoming one society that soon no really foreign inter- 
course will be possible. 

Very great weight is given to economic conditions 
in explaining movements of thought. The Reforma- 
tion, in particular, is accounted for almost entirely by 
motives of greed. In this it is hard not to suspect 
a certain bias, for Mr. Robertson’s foes are those ot his 
own household: he apparently prefers Frenchmen to 
Englishmen, and Englishmen to Scotchmen ; Moham- 
medans to Christians, and Catholics to Protestants. 
Except as regards the Reformation, he seems to make 
sufficient allowance for non-economic causes. He 
shows very interestingly how, in all ancient civili- 
sations, a greater or lesser degree of freethought 
arose at a certain stage, but invariably died out be- 
cause it failed to found institutions which could com- 
pete with the priesthood, and because it never reached 
the bulk of the population. Another constant refrain 
is that the rationalisers unduly neglected science, 
which Mr. Robertson regards as the chief bulwark of 
freethought. This accusation is no doubt generally 
wellfounded ; butit seemsratherinappropriately brought 
in to account for the collapse of English deism, seeing 
that the early deists were contemporaries and asso- 
ciates of Newton, Harvey, Boyle, and many other 
distinguished men of science. The other cause assigned, 
that the seven years’ war turned men’s thoughts to 
colonial expansion, seems far more adequate, particu- 
larly as it was contemporaneous with the rise of the 
French philosophes. 

In his judgments on philosophers, Mr. Robertson 
is mainly influenced by the extent to which they shook 
religious belief. By this test much of the best thought 
is condemned as of but slight value; indeed this book 
shows little sympathy for the dispassionate attempt to 
understand the world in which we live. Thus Zeno and 
the Eleatic school are censured for occupying them- 
selves with ‘‘ the frivolous problem of Achilles and the 
tortoise.” Now it may, of course, have b2en a waste 
of energy to acquire the insight we now possess into 
the nature of space and time and motion ; but this 
insight has probably been more furthered by Zeno’s 
‘* frivolous ” problems than by anything else until the 





mathematicians of the nineteenth century. Plato, we 
are told, has ‘‘a repute above his deserts as a 
thinker.” Descartes, Leibniz, Berkeley, Kant, and 
Hegel are all very severely dealt with, as though their 
somewhat equivocal support of orthodoxy were the 
main fact about them. But Mr. Robertson is by no 
means asceptic. He objects almost as much to those 
who throw doubt on science as to those who do not 
throw doubt on religion. Thus, in discussing 
Sextus Empiricus, he says: ‘‘ Sextus, it is true, 
strikes acutely and systematically at ill-founded beliefs, 
and so makes for reason; but, like the whole 
Pyrrhonian school, he has no idea of a method which 
shall reach sounder conclusions. Taken by 
themselves the arguments against current theism in 
the third book of the AHypotyposes are unanswerable ; 
but when bracketed with other arguments against the 
ordinary belief in causation they had the effect of 
leaving theism on a par with that belief.” 

The purpose of Mr. Robertson’s book, in fact, is 
political rather than historical or philosophical. He 
aims at proving that freethought is desirable and its 
opposite harmful; that this applies not only to one 
class or one sex, but to the world at large ; and that, in 
view of the many obscurantist reactions of the past, it 
is unwise to rest in what has been achieved, without 
constant and vigorous efforts to secure and extend the 
conquests of rationalism. From this point of view the 
things that seem open to criticism in his work are 
comparatively unimportant; and it must be 
allowed that the cumulative force of his _ indict- 
ment is very great indeed. But it is always 
open to readers who disagree with his creed 
to maintain that the evils caused by theological beliefs 
in the past were due to elements which are absent from 
their own beliefs. There is one conclusion, however, 
on which he lays great stress, and in which it is very 
hard to dissent from him, and that is the undesirability 
of reticence on the part of those who hold unpopular 
opinions. In this respect he sets an example of 
courageous plain-speaking which ought to command 
the respect even of those who differ most widely from 
his conclusions. B. RUSSELL. 





THE MIRACLE OF THE NATIVITY: A STORY OF 
MASHONALAND. 


HE priest from the north-west had been telling 
Madambi and others of the Mashonas about the 
Christmas at Bethlehem. He told the legend of how 
Jewish ox and ass adored there in the stable. He went on 
to tell how the cattle in his own west country, overseas, 
were reported t+ maintain the observance, and to lout 
in English straw every year at stroke of midnight. The 
priest was not of the sort that watches day and night for 
miracles. If he had been, I think he might have healed 
many in that hill-country, for the sick were ready enough 
to give themselves to believe, if he had called upon them. 
Yet he told those legends very piously despite his defects, 
and Madambi, who had drunk the Faith. in thirstily as the 
Wessex men of old drank it, believed the legends. In 
Madambi’s house of nights there were both goats and sheep 
tethered, while the cattle of the village would be close at 
hand in their fence of great poles. When Christmastide 
came round again and the great Day itself was now but 
few days in front, Madambi began to think about all of 
these. His heart was very full just then, a great share of 
it was given to expectation of feasting and a snug corner 
kept for Mary and Jesus, but he found a corner for goats 
and sheep and cattle. 

The Mass was to be after midnight, not much before 
the first cock-crow. Cocks have not yet learnt to crow the 
whole Christmas night long in pagan Mashonaland. So 
there would be time and opportunity, he thought, to see 
what might be seen as to goats and cattle. 

It would be easy to tell the time of the midnight that 
year, for the priest had told him the moon would rise then, 
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Therefore Madambi assured his pagan father and mother 
and his two step-mothers, and his little brother and two 
half-brothers, and two half-sisters, in the evening that he 
would wake them that night, and they should see what 
they should see, so that they might believe and be saved. 
But he did not tell Muzira, his half-brother, or promise to 
wake him, for he was not there at the time. 

Muzira was the chief of all the young boys of the 
village that minded the herd and flocks, and he had little 
time to go to school now. Muzira believed already, or 
wanted to believe, and he had heard for himself in the 
church the story about the stable. 

Madambi jay down soon after his supper, which he 
took before sundown, for he meant to be houselled before 
cock-crow. He heard his father and mother talking long 
after they had finished their meal, he heard the hen and 
her brood crying out when they were covered for the night 
with a basket, he felt the white he-goat nosing at him, and 
he heard now a sheep and now a goat stamping. The fire 
was very bright in his eyes and the sing-song of a carol 
dinned in his ears for a while; then the fire grew dim and 
the sing-song far away, and ke slept. 

He woke with a start, there was moonshine on the thres- 
hold ; ke grappled with the creaking door, then gaped and 
stared wearily in the doorway to eastward. The moon was 
up quite high now, and a great ruddy star glowed overt 
the rocks; the cocks would be crowing soon. As he 
looked, the gong of the church clanged out and he could 
see a light or two and hear feet hurrying. 

He gathered his blanket around him and made haste 
to the Mission House. He must find his white Chrisom- 
robe to wear at the feast. Even as he tucked the folds 
about him, he remembered the goats. Had they observed 
midnight duly? He could not tell and there was no one 
to tell him, for the folk around him were sleeping sound. 

But where had the goats and sheep gone to? He 
could not stay to wonder. Strange, as he went by the 
cattle-fence Le could see no huddled beasts, nor hear any 
snuffling. 

He felt a little awed and scared as he slipped on the 
white dress with the red cross over the heart. He stole 
into the church, where the first hymn was finished and 
the Mass beginning. The Crib was glowing with candles 
and flowers, the incense smelt very freshly. After the 
hymn before the “Credo” the unbaptised would be dis- 
missed. But even as they knelt for the Blessing, many 
new worshippers pressed in. These were Muzira and his 
fellow herd-boys; he came up to the priest very shame- 
facedly and besougkt him to do somewhat for him. The 
priest listened and nodded. He came to the west door 
after he had blessed the bovs and girls, and blessed the 
lowing cattle and baaing flocks that were gathered outside. 

After that, some of the boys went off to bed, but 
Muzira and the other Lerd-boys stayed with their charges. 
A great crowd of people began to grow around them, for 
they had heard that there was a sign coming. One of the 
boys had waked the people in the village. So most of 
those folk that Madambi had thought to illuminate at mid- 
night. were gathered without the church ere cock-crow. 
The sign of the herds and flocks came just before the first 
crowing. 

Before the altar knelt Munemo with his red-and- 
black incense-boat steaming. The priest had taken it from 
him and given it back to him but just now. Of a sudden 
the sacring hands covered the first Mystery. Atiwagoni 
beat thrice on the string with its sounding gourd as the 
priest louted. Then the Lands went up with the Burden, 
and the string cried seven times. There was the second 
sacring and uplifting, and the string’s welcome threefold 
and sevenfold. Next came the Nativity hymn. It was 
while they were singing it that a hum and stir began with- 
out. Muzira came whispering at the south door. Atiwa- 
goni whispered on to Munemo, who touched the priest. 
and he turned and listened. Then he gave two candle- 
sticks to Atiwagoni, who went in front carrying them. 
Munemo stirred with his wooden spoon in haste and fol- 
lowed in a cloud. Then came the priest with the Host, 





dividing the ranks of the prostrate. He passed through 
the west door. The great flocks and the general herd now 
were gathered some fifty yards away, but the boys told 
afterwards how they bellowed and bleated welcome, and 
how some of them stumbled and fell down. These boys’ 
tales are pleasant and cloudy as incense. What is sure 
is that Muzira and his own little following—three young 
bulls, and a sheep, and three goats—did obeisance at the 
church door most becomingly. Thus it was that although. 
unchristened, they received the greater Benediction—that 
with the Corpus Domini. As for the crowd of heathens 
hard by, some of them stared and some. fell on their faces, 
but all were awed and wondered. Then the priest went 
back, and Muzira and his fellows marshalled goats and 
sheep and kine with hushed voices, and began to move 
homewards under the stars to the east. After the service 
was done there were questionings as to the marvel. 
Madambi seemed as if he wanted to jangle with. Muzira for 
not taking him into his counsel. Why had he not awaked 
him at the midnight hour when our Lord was born? 
But Muzira said: “Christ was born to-night on the altar. 
So I did well to bring them at that time.” And the priest 
approved his saying. 

Afterwards Madambi indicted Muzira for overmuch 
craft inasmuch as the other herd-boys confessed that he 
had taught those three bulls they were wont to ride home, 
these two months past. He had schooled them to bow 
when bidden. He had, moreover, taught the sheep and 
those three goats (and had pledged all the boys not to tell 
what he was doing), every evening ere folding time. “ But 
I taught them as gently as you taught me,” said Muzira. 
“I did not beat them. Was it not good to teach them 
what you taught me?” This sign, then, of the kneeling 
cattle was compassed by the patience and forethought of 
one not yet baptised. 

Said Muzira again, when the morning light came: 
“Why not teach pagan cattle here the ways of Christian 
cattle?” The priest said: “The love of Muzira for his 
cattle and goats and sheep is a marvel of the love of God, 
and God turned it this cock-crow to His own worship. 
But beware, children, of seeking like wonders by blows 
and stripes. For to drive dull beasts thus to worship were 
sin, and, remember, we are not all Muziras!” 

Muzira was baptised on the day of the Three Kings 
ere that Christmas was over, and he took the name Fran- 
cesco, remembering Him who taught the birds and saved 
the lambs from the butcher and tamed the wolf. 

ARTHUR S. Cripps. 





GERMAN NOVELISTS. 


ERMAN novelists are, as a rule, very serious about 
their work, and many of the living writers of fiction 

in Germany overdo things in that respect. They produce 
quantities of bulky novels indulging in minute character 
and milieu painting, in endless descriptions of the scenery 
in the various parts of Germany. The compact, huge 
volumes of those “serious, much too serious” novelists 
might somehow frighten the foreign reader—but they 
attract the German public, which prefers them, as facts 
and statistics show, to the nervous stress of the compli- 
cated up-to-date art. The success of Jérne Uhl, G. 
Frensen’s famous novel, dealing with the life and the 
destinies of a typical German peasant of the north, pro 
duced a long sequel of similar novels. This was the be- 
girning of the “ Heimatskunst” (district novels) devoted 
to a semi-ethnographical, semi-social study of life in 
different parts of Germany. Gustav Frensen took up the 
borderland between Germany and Holland, the Frieslandic 
provinces; Clara Viebig, the clever author of Das 
Schlafende Heer, etc., deals with the Eifel district and 
the Rhine provinces, and so on. Nearly all the 
novels of that kind, however different their literary 
merits may be, Lave some things in common: they 
don’t strive for conciseness of expression, they are 
always diffuse, crammed with episodes but slightly con- 
nected with the main subject, and are written in a lazy- 
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going style suggestive of leisurely hours, of long evenings 
in the country, perhaps of quiet meditations in a _par- 
sonage ; they don't correspond to the spirit of our present 
age, to its restless activity of brain and heart, to our crav- 
ing for solution of the deepest problems. The next thing 
in common to the whole German “ Heimathkunst” is 
the overflowing national selt-confidence, the exaltation of 
the national spirit, as represented by the different ele- 
ments of German life all over the country. 

Such is Stilgebauer’s famous novel, Gétz Kraft, four 
huge closely-printed volumes of about 400 pages each, 
narrating the development of the national spirit. Gétz 
Kraft is very famous, but in spite of its pretending to re- 
present in an adequate way the national ideal, it is quite 
a failure from the literary and artistic point of view. A 
recent addition to the same class of fiction is the new 
novel of G. Frensen, Hiligenjei. It is also Heimath- 
skunst : the scene is a small village near the northern coast 
and all the people in the novel are born there; they go 
out to far seas, but they come back to achieve their aim 
of life in their own little corner of the world. The novel, 
however, has a higher portent ; the hero is an apostle of a 
creed of his own. He tends to create a much happier 
ideal of life for his fellow men, he tries to turn the cheer- 
less toil and the disheartening struggle of their wretched 
everyday existence into a sanctified life leading to a de- 
liberately chosen standard of moral harmony. 

Thomas Mann is another novelist to be considered 
apart from the average advocates of national ideals and 
interests. He wrote one of the finest—perhaps the very 
finest—story of German provincial life. The novel is 
called Buddenbroks, and has the form of a family 
chronicle relating the rise and the fall of an old patrician 
house in a northern Hansa city. Thomas Mann is a true 
artist ; the characters in his book seem to live a real life, 
and we come to know them as acquaintances of long 
standing. The novel is very long. The people are born, 
live an eventful life, and die in the course of the narra- 
tive ; the incidents are many and of the greatest variety ; 
but they are united by the leading idea of the book. The 
novelist opposes the peaceful enjoyment of life amidst the 
established strong rules of conduct, amidst the old tradi- 
tions of propriety, to the destroying influence of individual 
growth, of building up a higher but much less practical 
ideal of life. The old commercial house of the Budden- 
broks was prosperous and its owners belonged to the 
rulers of society in their city; but younger generations 
become restless, their interests are more complicated and 
of a wider range. Horror of horrors, they begin to 
reason; they build up their own standard of life. And 
the result is disastrous to the business as well as to the 
general welfare of the family. Old traditions are aban- 
doned, conflicts ensue between the old_ self-conscious 
people and the new moral. and artistic cravings of the 
children. The new spirit conquers—but the old Budden- 
brok house is done for. This tragic story is very im- 
pressing. The realistic picture of life is meant to show 
the tragical side of modern progress. Spiritual growth 
means in a way ruin of welfare—and yet it has to be 
aimed at: this is the idealistic teaching of the book con- 
veyed in a series of rather pessimistic pictures of real 
life. 

Many of the short novels of Thomas Mann show 
the same tendency. Refinement of taste, intense life of 
the soul versus stolid commonplace and self-complacency 
is the idea of his very artistic novel Tristan. The honest, 
self-reliant, and narrow bourgeois, who takes all the 
necessary care of his delicate and melancholy consump- 
tive wife, could not possibly imagine that he is the 
destructive force which kills her. And she dies because 
of her craving for a different spiritual atmosphere. Her 
only moment of intense life is the one in the Sanatorium, 
when she meets an artist who reads in her soul without 
her complaining of anything. This moment of ecstasy 
makes up for ail her lost opportunities of satisfying her 
inner thirst. She dies nearly happy. Her husband feels 
—he is quite sincere in that—all the correct feelings he 





ought to feel, and his conscience is perfectly clean. He 
did not suspect the hidden tragedy of his wife and the part 
he himself played in it. He is the conqueror in life, the 
solid element of society as it is, but she—the victim to her 
own soul—is the world’s atonement for its ugliness, the 
sign of an access to higher planes. She is the victim, 
falling om humanity's way to more elevated spiritual 
heights. 

Th. Mann, with his melancholy idealistic novels and 
stories, forms a transition to a different kind of literature 
in Germany. Its representatives do not take things so 
seriously as those who created the modern 
“Heimathskunst.” But they are the more artistic people 
and their works convey ideas of a greater value. They are 
not so particular about giving all the details of habits, of 
scenery and so on, but they try to explain life in its prin- 
ciples. Most of them proceed from the individualistic 
theory of Nietsche. Johannes Schlaf is the first to be 
mentioned among them. He began to write in com- 
panionship with Azno Holz and was a realist who even 
outdid Zola’s principles of naturalism, especially in the 
dialogue which was meant to photograph the way of 
speaking in the different classes of society. But his 
artistic temperament craved for further development; he 
separated from Holz and all his following novels have 
a strong individualistic tendency. 

Schlaf belongs to an older generation, and some of 
the younger give a further development to the same ten- 
dencies. Some of the recent writers of fiction are Aus- 
trians. One of them is Jacob Wasserman. He made a 
name in literature by two very curious novels, the one 
called Die Juden von Zirndorf, the other Renata Fuchs. 
In the first Wasserman worked out his idea of expanding 
individualistic development in the frame of things hap- 
pening among the Jewish populace of a small town in 
Gallicia. His hero is an apostle of inner freedom, of the 
development of all instincts: they ought not to be pushed 
back becanse each of them leads to some beauty that 
has to be achieved. The same idea is developed more 
artistically in the second novel, the story of a girl who 
leads a successful struggle against her bourgeois milieu 
and goes through very awkward trials in her life. But 
the most interesting of Wasserman’s books is his last 
one, the historical novel Alexander in Babylon, relating 
Alexander the Great’s campaign to the east and his death. 
The artistic value of the book is great, the pictures of 
Oriental life cleverly drawn, and although he has not the 
coloristic power of Flaubert’s Salambo—his peculiarity 
consists in showing the humane side of Oriental life ; 
all the sufferings of Alexander's army in the desert form 
a series of very impressing pictures. 

The chief velue of the book is in its conveying an 
interesting philosophical idea. Wasserman pictures the 
individualistic principle in Alexander the Great’s in- 
tense feeling of power, and shows its contest with the 
constructive element of life—the one of harmony, which 
creates culture, social progress, and is represented in 
Alexander’s friend. The idea is_ certainly near to 
Nietsche’s philosophy. It expresses the tragic struggle 
between the two elements of existence—the Dionysian, the 
superhuman one and the Appollonian, the constructive 
one... Alexander is the superman—doomed to end 
tragically, but after having expressed all the beauty that 
lies in the fight against the power of nature. Wasser- 
man is an advocate of life’s glory, and he deems Alex- 
ander’s tragical fate a deserved one, because Alexander 
acted as an enemy of man and life. But the novelist gives 
his due to Alexanders high mind and shows all the 
beauty of the destructive superhuman will. 

Wasserman is a fair representative of the modern 
tendencies in the new German fiction. There are a few 
other Austrians like Schnitzler and Behr Hoffman who 
do original work in this direction; but both of them are 
chiefly dramatists and could be fairly judged but by 
their plays, which tend also to depict individualism as 
the most creative power in modern life. The same is to 
be said about one of the most interesting German writers 
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of our days—of Frank Wedekind. He wrote short 
stories of a demonic power, he is the greatest scoffer of 
commonplace ideals of modern society, and could be 
compared only to Bernard Shaw. But he also could not 
be judged by his short stories and must be taken as a 
dramatist. 

Another Austrian writer of fiction deserves a special 
mentioning as a man of a very artistic temperament. It 
is Peter Altenberg, the author of short impressionistic 
stories, collected in two books under the titles Wie ich 
es sehe and Was der Tag mir zutrdgt. Altenberg leads 
a somewhat out-of-the-way life, he is a sort of literary 
Bohéme, reminding one of the French Verlaine—he 
spends his evenings and his nights in Viennese cafés, ob- 
serves all sorts of curious types in the streets, and writes 
down what he thinks to be their souls. He is an idealist 
and the object of his idealisation is the woman. Of 
course, not the advanced struggler for women’s rights, 
but the unconscious beautiful creature which, as he in- 
sists, infuses all the beauty in man’s life, as she loves by 
instinct only his aspiring soul, and is wretched observing 
all the meaner motives in his life. Altenberg’s pictures 
of life, his dialogues, are full of an intense artistic feel- 
ing. They are certainly of the decadent type and very 
bold in expression, in pointing out of all the painful de- 
tails of existence and of feelings. But he is a true indi- 
vidualist and a true artist, and he is an interesting repre- 
sentative of the new German school of fiction. 

ZIN. VENGEROWA. 





PERGOLAS AND FRAMEWORKS FOR 
~ CLIMBING PLANTS. 


GOOD deal of “ fundamental brain work” is needed 

for the right placing and planting of a pergola. 
As for the placing, you have to consider both where 
your pergola will look best and where will be the best 
situation in your garden for the plants that are to grow 
upon it. A pergola, even if covered with beautiful and 
well-grown plants, may be a silly-looking thing if it is 
badly placed. It may seem to be there merely because 
pergolas are fashionable garden ornaments at the moment. 
If, for instance, you have a narrow strip of garden with 
& path running down it at one side, to cover the path 
with a pergola makes the whole garden look lop-sided. 
Even if you have a path running down the middle of the 
garden a pergola over it is apt to look awkwardly large 
and also to lead the eye too instantly down to the end of 
the garden. In such cases it is wise to remember that 
there is no absolute virtue in a pergola. Its main pur- 
pose in England is to provide a framework for roses and 
other climbing plants, and such a framework can be just 
as well provided if it is not doubled and built up on each 
side of a path. In a small strip of garden, therefore, the 
best plan is usually not to attempt a pergola at all, but, if 
the conditions are favourable, to put up a single frame- 
work across the bottom of the garden, and so to mask 
the boundary walf or fence with a pleasant screen of 
leaves and flowers. The framework in this case will look 
best if it is curved into the segment of a circle, with the 
concave side towards the house. If the boundary-wall is 
high the framework should be far enough away from it 
to be clear of its shadow, for roses like as much sun as 
they can get; and then there will be a little shady 
space between the framework and the wall in which 
shade-loving plants can be grown. Single frameworks 
of this kind are also very pleasant ways of dividing 
flower gardens from kitchen gardens, where both 
are narrow, and they deserve to be much more used than 
they are. 

But to return to the pergola proper. I have said that 
its main purpose is to provide a framework for climbing 
plants; and this is true in England, though not in Italy, 
where shady walks are prized even more than flowers. 
The pergola comes to us from Italy and is indeed a more 
natural ornament to an Italian garden than to an English 
one. But we have adopted it in England, even if we 





have changed its purpose a good deal ; and itcan be put to 
many beautiful uses in English gardens. There is, how- 
ever, this difficulty about the English use of the pergola, 
that it has two opposite aspects, and that if the outer 
part of one side of it faces north, and the outer part of 
the other south, the same climbing plants will not do 
equally well on both sides of it. You may, therefore, 
grow different kinds of plants on different sides, but 
this is apt to produce an irregular effect; and pergolas 
being purely artificial things, ought to look regular. It 
is better, therefore, to place your pergola, if you can, so 
that one side faces east and the other west. Then, if it 
is in a sunny and yet sheltered position, roses will do 
well on both sides. It must always be remembered that 
a pergola, although its main purpose may be to act as 
a framework for climbing plants, is also a passage; and 
therefore it should always lead somewhere. If you 
cannot have a pergola leading somewhere, content your- 
self with a single framework, which can always be placed 
so as to act as a boundary or partition and so will seem 
to have some reason for its existence. We come back 
again, therefore, to our first proposition, that pergolas are 
only suited to gardens of some size, and even in gardens 
of some size they need careful placing if they are not to 
look meaningless. On this point it is very difficult to give 
general advice. It may be safely said, however, that 
even in a large garden a pergola ought not to be placed 
so that it will produce an irregular or lopsided effect 
from any main point of view. It should run along one 
of the chief walks of the garden. If it can act as a 
connection between some exit from the house and some 
rather imposing garden-house or arbour near it, so much 
the better. It will then seem to have a clear reason for 
its existence. In any case, it must be a prominent and 
an artificial feature of the garden, and ought therefore 
to be placed so as to attract the eye to other prominent 
features also artificial Nothing can be more in- 
congruous than a pergola leading to a wild garden or a 
rockery ; nothing more awkward than a pergola cutting 
across the middle of some scheme of beds or borders, 
and so making a partition where none is wanted. It is 
useless to try and conceal the artificiality of a pergola. 
It is obviously an artificial thing, and should always be 
part of some -carefully thought out plan of artificial gar- 
dening. 

To turn to the plants best suited for a pergola or 
any framework of the same kind. I have seen it said 
that roses are not suitable for a pergola because when 
they grow up to the top they become bare and leggy 
below. This is certainly true if they are allowed to run 
up to the top at once; but they should not’ be allowed. 
One great secret of success in growing most climbing 
roses is to train them horizontally as much as_ possible. 
When this is done the sap remains evenly distributed, and 
they throw out shoots and flowers from the whole length 
of their main branches. When roses are planted on a 
pergola the pergola should have horizontal lines, and the 
shoots should be trained at first along the lower hori- 
zontal lines and then along the higher until the sides of 
the pergola are thickly and evenly covered. If this is 
done the upper part of the pergola will look bare for a 
year or two, but in the end it will be covered all over, and 
the roses will bloom far more freely than if they are 
allowed to shoot up to the top at once. As to the roses 
to be planted, there are so many that a complete list 
would be bewildering. I can only give general sugges- 
tions. Vigorous growing roses with beautiful foliage 
should be chosen, and not too many different sorts. 
There are, of course, many good climbing sorts of ordi- 


nary garden roses, such as Mme. Alfred Carriere, Reine 


Olga de Wurtemburg, Grus auf Teplitz, La France, etc. 
But for beauty of leafage, as well as blossom, there is 
nothing to equal some of the Wichuriana hybrids, such 
as Jersey Beauty and Gardenia, and these grow with great 
rapidity. It is true they do not flower all through the 
summer, but they always look well, and grow vigorously 
from the first. Another vigorous rose, with good leafage 
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is Paul’s single white, which flowers longer than the 
Wichuriana hybrids. There are also, of course, the 
ramblers, roses like Aimée Vibert, and Felicite Perpetuel 
and many beautiful species such as Macrantha. 

As to other climbing plants, there are many obvious 
ones, and other climbing plants have this advantage over 
roses, that where a pergola has a north and 
a south side you can arrange your plants to 
suit the aspect if you do not mind irregularity. Thus, 
honeysuckle on the north side makes a beautiful con 
trast matched with Ceanothus “Gloire de Versailles” on 
the south; or Clematis Montana on the north with 
Wistaria on the south. There are, of course, roses that 
will flourish on a north side, but most roses prefer the 
south. Where miscellaneous climbers are planted, care 
should be taken to match them well, so that they will 
agree, both in the colour of their flowers and in habit 


_ institutions. 


Men who have fought together can 
understand each other ; part of the evil feeling which 
they had for each other has died in the conflict. Buta 


_ man without generosity of mind or loftiness of temper, 


who has simply reasoned about the war without sympa- 
thy for the people who went down in it, cannot see how 
the Boers should be other than intriguing, dangerous 


_ citizens. Well, they may be with men like Mr. Balfour 


| steadily shaped and guided that ideal. 


of growth. Do not put a rampant growing plant close to | 


one of slow growth. Remember also that many plants 
that flourish on a south wall will not do well even on the 
south side of a pergola. If a pergola is to be a success, 
all the plants upon it must flourish and grow pretty evenly ; 
bare spaces are intolerable. 

Pergolas are best and cheapest when made of wood. 


P r rai s i y F e e . 
lants do not do so well against iron, and pergolas Of | were sure that in these small South African communi- 


masonry are dear, and look very ugly at first. Even 
wooden pergolas vary very much in price. Mr. White 
of Bedford, has designed some excellent trellis pergolas 
of elaborate design, and nothing could be better for those 
who can afford them. 
made quite cheaply. Oak is the best wood to use, but 
larch lasts for a good many years. The framework 
should be as plain as possible—I will not insult my 
readers by telling them to avoid “rustic work ”"—and the 
pergola should be about eight feet wide and ten feet high. 
Many pergolas are made too narrow, so that the plants 
deprive each other of light and air and crowd the inside 
passage. The main posts should be stout, so as to re- 
sist gales, and the whole structure should be made as firm 
as possible. It is troublesome to have to rebuild a pergola 
when all the plants are fully grown. But these are points 
of detail which will occur to every sensible person. 


A. C.-B. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 


By H. W. MaAssIncHam. 
LonDON, THURSDAY. 

HE Government has achieved in its Constitution 

for the Transvaal a success whose reality may 

be judged by the anger of the friends of the Lyttelton 
‘arrangement. This does not mean that South Africa 
is as discontented as Mr. Balfour and Mr. Lyttelton. 
Of late there has been a change in the policy even of 
the Progressives, a feeling that there must be a settle- 
ment—that the wild clutching after supremacy is 
likely to ruin the mining interest, and also, I am con- 
vinced, a growing conviction of the economic failure 
of Chinese labour. But naturally Mr. Balfour and his 
associate in folly are angry. They see the odious 
thing they imported into South Africa struck out of its 
new public life. They see the cramped organisation of 
Crown government which they would have maintained 
for years giving place to the free play of autonomous 
institutions. At last South Africa is in the way of 
being let alone—and the mere statement of that 
political truth is enough to enrage the men who were 


tempted to ruinous interference with her. 
* * * * 


* 

There is another reason for Mr. Balfour’s display 
of insensate passion. A certain generosity of mind, a 
recurrence to the better temper of politics, is necessary 
if we are to look with confidence or at least with calm 


at the restoration to the Boers of the vote and of free 


of a Second Chamber, will work well. 


to rule them, while nothing in the world can prevent 
them from being, on the whole, the most steady and 
powerful political force in South Africa. But the 
notion of partnership in government has clearly 
entered into their minds and their leaders have 
Nothing 
reveals more clearly Mr. Balfour’s small-mindedness 
than his ‘outburst, calculated in its form, crude in its 
spirit, on Tuesday night. 
” * . * 

I think the new Constitution, barring the provision 
Even the 
Chamber might pass as a temporary expedient, if one 


| ties, already overdone with separate governments and 


| 
But good wooden pergolas can be 


all but ripe for unification, enough men of character 
and ability could be found to fill it. The best men will 
probably get elected, unless it be a handful of strong 


personalities, like Mr. Quinn or Mr. Wybergh, who are 





a little outside the definite party organisations. The 
life of new communities is necessarily feverish and 
hurried ; and organisers of work cannot always afford 
to become politicians. In other respects, I believe the 
scheme to be admirably conceived. Lord Selborne, 
who was so disappointing a few months ago, has now 
loyally co-operated in the issue and definitely promised 
to work for its success. And there is one provision, 
which I hope and believe the Government will work 
out in precise form, which will be extremely popular 
with both sides. That is the forgiveness of the 
Chamberlain bargain and the substitution of a South 
African loan dealing with the worst cases of ‘‘compen- 
satie,” and applied to South African economic objects, 
such as irrigation. This is greatly needed. Such a 
scheme, I believe, South Africa, Dutch and English, 
would willingly promote. And it is badly wanted. 
* * * * . 


What will be tke political result of the Constitu- 
tion, which will, of course, be applied, in all its 
governing features, to the Orange River Colony? It is 
hard to say, but I believe it will work out as a coalition 
of Dutch and English elements. Sir Richard Solomon 
might very well become the head of a Ministry including 
such men as Mr. E. P. Solomon, Mr. Hull, Mr. Duncan, 
the present secretary, General Botha, and General 
Smuts. These men understand each other, are per- 
sonally on friendly terms, and they would make a pro- 
per opposition to a Farrar-Fitzpatrick-Chaplin combi- 
nation, which would represent the great mining houses, 
and might, of course, secure a small majority. Pro- 
bably Mr. Duncan and Sir Richard Solomon would be 
elected for Pretoria, where the official English 
element is now strong and constitutes a different 
“set” from the powers that rule on the Rand. The 
point is, however, that the issue is hardly likely to be 
racial. The Dutch remain practically solid; the 
English, on their part, obey the usual laws of their 
political development in the colonies, and are tending 
to groups, acting under able personalities. 
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I am told, by the way, that the introduction into 
the Constitution of the clause expressly forbidding ser- 


vile labour was due to Mr. John Burns. 
* - * * * 


I listened to the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
curious speech on the Education Bill with the feeling 
that this cautious, balancing statesman was feeling 
his way to a compromise. The Primate is without 
passion and he is a pretty good hand at a bargain ; 
therefore, if the two religious forces engaged in this 
controversy can be kept at a moderate temperature, 
the bill may pass. It would be absurd in itself to say 
a compromise is a bad thing as applied to this par- 
ticular problem in politics. No heroic line is possible. 
The English people are not heroic, and in a mixed 
political and theological controversy like this they 
exhibit themselves gaily and with the shamelessness 
of innocence in their primitive muddle-headedness. 
The only serious question is whether the Church will 
egg on the landlords or the landlords egg on the 
Church so to mutilate the bill that the Nonconformists 
will say as one man, ‘‘ Rather 1902 than this!” I 
hope they will not. The educational conflict is bad, 
indecent, and should not go on, unless indeed it is 
worth while giving the English people another sharp 
lesson in the old truth that you cannot expect wisdom 


or charity from priests or presbyters. 
* * * * # 


For the moment, however, things are not tending 
this way. The Primate’s six points look formidable, 
but we must look at them from the point of view of 
the new organism of public control which the bill sets 
up. I don’t think the parson can ever come back to 
his old powers. He may not even be a manager. On 


_ the other side is all the force of the public authority 


and its officials. Even, therefore, if the teacher is in 
certain cases permitted to give the religious instruc- 
tion, it will not be under the former conditions. There 
is no objection to giving him, in return for his surrender 
of secular power, the liberty of organising the teaching 
of his special flock, provided the teacher is made to 
feel that he is a free man, a real force in the school life 
of the future. Perhaps in the matter of form a compro- 
mise may be adopted which will leave some measure 
of control in the matter of religious instruction in the 
hands of committees of parents, a device which works 
very well in the Transvaal. Such committees might 
even be given a voice in the selection from a central 
list of the particular teacher in each neighbourhood. 
The machinery of the bill, under the plan of delegation, 
could surely be adapted to some such plan as this, 
* * * * * 


Meanwhile, Mr. Birrell’s personal success in con- 
ducting the bill through the Commons has been re- 
markable. I am afraid one comment on it is that a 
humorist is the best man to conduct a religious con- 
troversy. But really Mr. Birrell’s best human quality 
is his ‘‘sweet reasonableness,” that is to say, his very 
genuine humanity. Here and there this delightful 
attribute helped to entangle him in the dangerously 
complicated machinery of the bill. But generally it 
served him well. It had the great moral advantage of 
drawing the bill out of the circle of bitterness and 
giving it a healthy human atmosphere in which to 
grow. Before he had done with it he had become one 
of the most popular men in the House; and Mr. 
Balfour’s shafts were nearly always carefully blunted 
before they were aimed at Mr. Birrell’s bosom. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE LYNCHING OF NEGROES IN AMERICA, 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

S1r,—The cases of lynching that have been recently 
reported from America cannot have failed to reawaken in 
many minds not only horror but amazement that such 
barbarities can be practised or tolerated in a civilised 
community. 

I often referred to the matter when travelling recently 
in the Southern States, where I found to my surprise that 
lynching was not only condoned but approved by multi- 
tudes of the Southern people. 

“Yes, sir,’ said one prominent Southerner in the 
Black Belt, whose attention I called one day to an account 
of the lynching of two negroes who were supposed to have 
“raped” a white woman. “Yes, sir, I would have hanged, 
or shot, or burned these black beasts myself if I had got 
the chance.” Yet this man was an office-bearer in a 
Christian Church. 

When mentioning the matter afterwards to Lloyd 
Garrison’s son, whom I met in Boston, and telling him 
of my surprise at finding lynching justified by so many 
educated and Christian people in the South, he said: “No, 
not Christian! No one can be a Christian who does not 
condemn and execrate such a practice.” 

But when people who, apart from their views of the 
negro and of negro outrages, are living exemplary Chris- 
tian lives, and are just, generous, and merciful in the 
ordinary relationships of life, are nevertheless found 
tacitly, if not avowedly, approving of lynch law, we may 
be sure that there are features in the case as it presents 
itself to them that are not so apparent to people at a 
distance—features that may help to explain their attitude 
without assuming that their Christianitv is hypocrisy and 
their civilisation another name for barbarism. At any 
rate, we are bound to try to understand the Southern 
position, and find out if possible how a practice so revolt- 
ing can be regarded by civilised and Christian people 
otherwise than with detestation and abhorrence. 

In my own inquiries, with this object in view, the 
following points emerged into prominence: 

1. The crime of negro outrage in the form referred 
to has developed since the abolition of slavery. When I 
travelled round the South after the Civil War of 1861-65 
such a crime was practically unknown. Indeed, the whites 
all over the South with whom | had the opportunity of 
conversing. bore witness, often in terms of the utmost 
gratitude, to the fidelity and good conduct of their slaves 
during all the fearful war time when, over vast 
regions, the white women and girls on farms and 
plantations were at the mercy of the negroes had 
they been minded to abuse them, the white men being all 
away. Yet the negroes not only paid the defenceless women 
every respect, but in difficulty and danger gave them 
every protection and assistance in their power. But since 
the war, outrages by some of the negroes, belonging almost 
always to the lowest and most uneducated class, have been 
now and again occurring in the different Southern States. 

2. Such outrages rasp upon the Southerners most 
sensitive point. In his eyes, “niggers,” as he calls them, 
belong to an utterly inferior race, and any assertion 
of equality is intolerable. Amongst the Southern 
people I found the black man _ everywhere serving 
at the white man’s table; but sitting down as _ his 
guest—-never! Hence the widespread indignation in 
the South when President Roosevelt had Booker 
Washington, the famous negro educationist, to sit down 
to breakfast with him. When I went to Tuskeegee, 
Alabama, in 1899, to see Booker Washington’s work, and 
stayed with him as his guest, a teacher in the neighbour- 
ing city of Montgomery to whom I happened to mention 
it, said, “ Don’t let that be known in Montgomery or the 
white people will close their doors against you.” Social 
equality is the impassable gulf. Hence marriage, which 
is the climax of such equality, is to the Southerner de- 
testable. 

It can therefore be imagined how rape is viewed in 
the South when committed by a negro. While nothing 
at all is thought of a white man abusing a black girl, the 
abusing of a white girl by a black man rouses the 
Southern blood to uncontrollable fury. The stamping out 
of such a crime, no matter by what ferocious measures, 
connects itself in the Southern mind with keeping the 
black race in “its place,” and maintaining the 
“ superior” race in its purity, security, and supremacy. 

3. Another circumstance that leads the Southerner to 
regard lynching as natural, and in some cases necessary, is 
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that in rural districts—often vast and thinly peopled— 
officers of the law are few and far between, and great diffi- 
culty is found in taking witnesses to a distant court, or in 
getting witnesses at all, in order to have a case fairly tried. 

4. Even when no such difficulty exists, an outraged 
white girl shrinks with horror from appearing before an 
open court, where she would have to describe the loath- 
some details and be subjected to cross-examination in regard 
to them. To a sensitive woman this becomes like another 
outrage, only less horrible than the first. 

5- The girl’s friends and family have also an intense 
repugnance to seeing her and the case brought in this 
way before a court crowded with men, and the details of 
all that was said and done blazed forth in the public 
prints. In view of these various circumstances, they 
prefer getting a hold of the criminal themselves and 
making an end of him without more ado. “After all,” 
said one Southern man, who admitted that he had been 
present at a lynching, and approved of it, “After all, it 
was only anticipating the law.” All these points must be 
borné in mind if we would understand the Southern posi- 
tion and judge the Southern people fairly. 

But, on the other hand, there are points which the 
Southern people themselves would do well to bear in 
mind—points of greater importance for the future order 
and well-being of their country. 

1. The negro population is, as a rule, kindly, docile, 
and law-abiding. Atrocious crimes are fewer amongst 
them than amongst the whites; and with regard to the 
crime which so infuriates the whites, the cases of it are 
infinitesimally few when compared with the many mil- 
lions of the negro population. 

2. Considering the moral, or immoral, training which 
the negroes got in slave days, the wonder is that crimes 
of this nature are so few. The slave laws denied any 
rights to the slave. No doubt most slaveholders were 
better than their own laws. But in view of the fact that 
no such thing as marriage has even been permitted in the 
South between the two races, the countless number of 
coloured people with white blood in their veins shows to 
what an enormous extent white men treated coloured 
women as if their chastity was not a thing for which the 
slightest consideration needed to be shown. The wonder is 
that the consequences of all this are not worse than they 
are. 

3. Meantime, amongst the white people themselves, 
the practice of lynching develops sodiiens and horrible 
cruelty. One of the lynchings that took place when I was 
last in the South was that of Sam Hose, a negro in 
Georgia, who, in vengeance for the murder of five negroes 
at Palmetto, killed the white farmer who was responsible 
for it. Hose was also said to have outraged the farmer’s 
wife. Of this outrage there was no evidence, and the 
negro vehemently denied it. But no opportunity was 
ever given him to prove his innocence. When arrested 
and being taken to jail to await his trial, he was forcibly 
taken from the police by an infuriated mob and led away 
to be lynched. He was first chained to a tree, and fuel 
piled round his feet; his nose was slit, and his ears and 
other parts of his body cut off. The wretch, shrieking in 
agony and streaming with blood, was then burned alive. 
The scene was witnessed by a yelling mob of nearly 2,000 
people, who when the burning was over carried off frag- 
ments of the remains as relics. All this was the work of 
a Sunday afternoon. 

Ex-Governor Atkinson, who was present when Hose 
was taken from the police, appealed to the mob to desist 
and let the law take its course. The answer was that he 
would be himself shot if he attempted to interfere. 

4. Another fatal tendency of the lynching practice is 
that it prompts people to “take the law”—as the saying is 
—‘ into their own hands” in all cases where their passions 
are roused. When you speak to Southern people about 
lynching, they almost always refer, in reply, to negro out- 
rages on white women. “We must,” they say, “ pro- 
tect our wives and daughters.” One would suppose that 
it was only when the crime referred to is committed that 
lynching is resorted to, and that the horrible nature of 
that crime explains the uncontrollable outburst of passion. 
But of negroes lynched in the South, the year before 
I was last there, only sixteen out of 102 were for rape. 
The fact is that resort to lynching tends, in all cases, 
to beget impatience with law, even where the law 
is in process of being carried out. A criminal judge 
at Birmingham, Alabama, with whom I had a conversation 
on the subject, told me of one case, in his own experi- 
ence, in which a negro had been tried, convicted, and 
condemned to death, but on his way to prison to await 
execution was wrested by a mob out of the hands of the 





police and lynched on the spot. In such a case there was 
no excuse that the law was inaccessible or inoperative. 

5. The effect of this readiness to substitute lynching 
for law is that people suspected, however unjustly, of a 
crime, lose the protection which the law of every civilised 
community is intended to give. In some cases in America 
it has been found that the person lynched as the supposed 
criminal has not been the criminal at all; and that while 
an inpocent man has been put to a brutal and savage 
death the real criminal has escaped. It is not, therefore, 
a case of people “taking the law into their own hands,” 
but of people trampling on law and defeating its sacred 
purpose. It is not people “anticipating the law”; it is 
people preventing the law from ascertaining if the sus- 
pected person be not, after all, perfectly innocent. ‘The 
right of am accused man to be tried is one of the founda- 
tion rights of a civilised community. No doubt, there are 
multitudes of negroes scattered over the vast outlying 
regions in some of the Southern States only half-civilised 
as yet. But even with regard to them, hope for the future 
lies in having them educated and taught to reverence the 
law and make their appeal to it, and find their appeal 
justified. But how can they be taught this respect for law by 
people who are themselves ready to trample it under foot? 

Putting aside all cases of lynching which by any 
stretch of charity can be regarded as excusable under the 
circumstances, the question that remains for the American 
people is—whether crime is to be dealt with by the methods 
of civilisation or barbarism; whether crime is to be 
punished under laws that command respect or under a 
system of lawless violence which excites ferocious and 
vindictive passions, and, in some of the Southern States, 
is creating in the minds of the negroes a sense of in- 
security and wrong, and increasing the dangerous friction 
between the white and the black races. 

Happily this is coming to be recognised by the best 
and most thoughtful of the Southern people, and by some 
of the more high-toned of the Southern papers. Still, 
lynching goes on; and its connection with the race problem 
makes me fear that much else will have to be altered and 
reformed before it ceases to disgrace the Christianity and 
civilisation of the South. If, for one thing, the Southern 

eople showed more readiness to punish their fellow-whites 
or the lawlessness and the barbarities connected with 
lynching, the negroes would show more readiness to hunt 
out and hand over to justice the criminals of their own 
colour. But so long as they see the whites make it so 
much a matter of race, letting the black criminals be 
lynched, and even burned alive, while letting the white 
criminals who commit this outrage go free, as if outrages 
on negroes were scarcely worth troubling about, what can 
be expected but the rousing of a retaliatory spirit and the 
disheartening and alienation of the coloured people, who 
would otherwise gladly co-operate with the whites in getting 
law established and all-round justice done? 

The Governor of the State of Georgia, whom I met 
in Atlanta, expressed great indignation at the savage lynch- 
ings that had just taken place in his State. The negroes 
who had been lynched were, he believed, guilty; but they 
would beyond doubt have Fen duly punished by law, and 
the taking them out of the hands of justice and lynching 
them was, he said, inexcusable. All the power of the 
State, he added, would be employed to secure the punish- 
ment of such atrocities and their prevention in future. I 
observed that such assurances were usually given when 
y merge A brutal lynchings took place, but I never observed 
that they were carried into effect. So this discreditable 
position of things is allowed to continue, aggravating a 
race difficulty that is, in all conscience, perilous enough 
without it.—Yours, etc., 


Maxwell Park, Glasgow. DAVID MACRAE. 


DRILL AND RIFLE SHOOTING AT CLIFTON AND 
RUGBY. 


S1r,—Will you allow me, as an old Cliftonian, having 
also some personal knowledge of Rugby, to offer a few 
remarks upon a letter which appeared in your issue of 
July 21? 

And may I first protest in the name of moderation and 
of the plain meaning of words against the heading with 
which that letter is introduced, as well as against several of 
the expressions used to describe arrangements which the 
writer views with dislike? I submit that, in any ordinary 
acceptation, the word “militarism” and the expression 
“military academy” do not describe either a system of 
teaching the elements of drill and of rifle shooting to boys 
or the school where such a system is adopted except as 
viewed through a medium of distorting personal prejudice, 
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Those of us who have protested in season and out of season 
against the abuse of such adjectives as “Imperial” and 
“ Patriotic” may well hasten to disavow phraseology which 
exposes us to the retort discourteous and direct. Let us at 
least do as we would be done by; and if we are really so 
sensitive to the amenities of political discussion that we 
cannot sleep for thinking that our boy may be “ marked as 
unpatriotic,” let us abstain from talking of the “ mili- 
tarism” and of the “undiscerning Jingoism” of his head- 
master. 

It is naturally with a feeling akin to gratitude that I 
recognise the self-restraint of your correspondent in the 
fact that he has not seasoned his refusal to parley with us 
on moral grounds with an undisguised expression of opinion 
that pearls are not fitly submitted to the discrimination of 
swine. Still, however dignified the refusal, I must insist 
that it is fatal to the argument of the rest of his letter. 

He proceeds as follows— 

““Under the tradition established by its first great head- 
master, Dr. Percival, Clifton has been a school to which 
Nonconformists, Jews, Agnostics, and Liberals of the old- 
fashioned school could safely send their sons, knowing 
that no compulsion or pressure of any kind would be exer. 
cised upon them.” 

Repressing for a moment a certain grim amusement with 
which Old Cliftonians, and Rugbeians too, will read of Dr. 
Percival’s system as hostile to “compulsion or pressure 
of any kind,” we find ourselves impelled to ask what does 
it all mean? Ought there really to be no “compulsion of 
any kind” at school? Solvunter risu ——. Were not 
Nonconformists compelled to attend the services of the 
Established Church in the chapel at Clifton? And are not 
Jews under the same obligation to-day at Rugby? This 
cannot be your correspondent’s meaning. It appears that 
compulsion in matters of religious observance offers no 
ground for objection; the compulsion which is deprecated 
is compulsion in the matter of drill and shooting only! 
And yet I have only recently learned that a school pro- 
fessedly Nonconformist in teaching is proposing to train 
its boys on the same lines. Further inquiry might perhaps 
reveal that your correspondent’s views are not more repre- 
sentative of the opinions of Jews or Agnostics or even of 
“Liberals of the old-fashioned school.” 

Perhaps it is as much because the argument is felt to 
be inconclusive as because headmasters are “ undiscern- 
ing” that your correspondent concludes with a threat. 
He will not recommend Clifton—indeed, he will “ earnestly ” 
dissuade parents from sending their sons. Surely, sir, 
those who know anything of school life know this, that 
the vital differences between one school and another do 
not depend upon such trifles as these, and that whoever 
will make such trifles the ground of recommendation or 
rejection is not worthy of being treated seriously. Securus 
judicat orbis terrarum. 

But we are left with an uncomfortable feeling. Are 
we indeed breaking an ethical law apparent to a more en- 
lightened conscience? It is charitable to suppose that the 
headmasters of Clifton and of Rugby would not consciously 
sap the foundations of morality. In fact, we must have 
the “moral arguments” or the case falls to the ground. 
For, really, the burden of proof lies with those who find it 
morally wrong to teach boys a drill calculated ‘to develop 
physique and improve general health, wrong also to supply, 
by the introduction A i rifle shooting, a fresh interest to 
vary the somewhat narrow round of school amusements. 
Let me add that if such a system helps to create a greater 
sense of national security, all who dread the “ panic- 
monger” may reasonably rejoice together.—Yours, etc., 

C. E. M. HAWKESWORTH. 

Rugby, July 27, 1906. 


THE TRANSVAAL CONSTITUTION. 


SiR,—I hope you will not join the chorus of Liberal 
approval which has greeted the appearance of the Trans- 
vaal Constitution. For the fair-sounding principle of “one 
vote one value,” unless it is accompanied by female 
suffrage as it is in the Australian colonies, is in reality 
nothing less than deliberate gerrymandering. This is 
what it means: On the Rand a certain number of men 
(say 1,500), bachelors, are represented by one member in 
the Assembly ; in the country the same number of farmers 
(1,500), plus their wives, plus their children, are also repre- 
presented by one member. That is flagrantly unjust. It 
means that not only have the women no voice, but their 
interests and all of their children count for absolutely 
nothing in the State.—Yours, etc., 

F. W. PETHICK LAWRENCE. 

4, Clements-inn, W.C., August 1, 1906. 





LITERATURE. 
CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
RUSSIAN LITERATURE.* 


OT the least of the merits of this valuable work 
by Pierre Kropotkin on Russian literature is 
that it traces and emphasizes the special relation of the 
majority of Russian writers to the main movement of 
humanitarian and liberal ideals of last century. The 
perusal of the book brings home to us that the great 
flowering of Russian genius is practically confined to 
that period of sixty years [1823-1883] which saw 
Pushkin, Lermontov, Gogol, Turgenev, Dostoievsky, 
Ostrovsky, Goncharov, Tolstoy, Nekrasov, and 
Shchedrine arise, publish all their best work, and (with 
the exception of Tolstoy) die, or pass into senility. 
Why should the period 1799-1828 see the birth of 
practically all the writers of great rank ? Why should 
the succeeding generation gather in an aftermath ot 
talented writers of the second class, a period that may 
be said to have closed the other day with the death of 
Tchehoff ? And whyshould Russian literature to-day 
show such a dearth oforiginal talent ? adearth by reason 
of which it may be said that European eyes have paid 
excessive attention to Gorky’s interesting but not im- 
pressive figure. The answers to these questions are 
too complex for the sociologist or for the literary his- 
torian to do more than offer, as Kropotkin does, a 
network of suggestive clues towards a partial solution. 
A general movement in literature is rarely as simple as 
it looks ; it is always the product of a number of con- 
flicting tendencies with confused side issues. And 
Russian literature in its most creative period—from the 
thirties to the eighties—is, we are told, an inner register 
of those changes of the political barometer, now record- 
ing the brightening hopes, the enthusiasm of liberal 
ideas, and now recording the pressure of despotic 
reaction deepening into national gloom and intensified 
misgiving. Nevertheless the main tendency in Russian 
literature towards the propaganda of humanitarian 
and liberal ideals is so marked that English readers 
may be pardoned for seeing rather the march 
of a movement than realising the creeds of the 
various literary camps, Liberal, Slavophil, revolu- 
tionary or reactionary, from whose conflicts the general 
tendency took shape. 

The chief gift in literature of Russia to Europe 
has been undeniably the ‘ higher realism” of the 
Russian novel. We say ‘‘ higher realism ”’ because the 
English public, conservatively idealistic, has never 
willingly grasped what is the true function of realism, 
even though we have had such varied masters of 
realism among us as Fielding, Jane Austen, and 
Trollope. Kropotkin gives us, indirectly, an excellent 
definition : 

‘* Pushkin introduced into Russia the realistic school long 
before Balzac did so in France, and this school has since that 
time prevailed in Russian prose literature. I do not mean, 
of course, realism in the sense of dwelling mainly upon the 
lowest instincts of man, as it was misunderstood by some 
French writers, but in the sense of treating both high and 
low manifestations of human nature in a way true to 
reality, and in their realproportions. . . . 

“We saw in Zola a tremendous amount of the same 
romanticism which he combated. . . For us, realism 
could not be limited to a mere anatomy of society; it had to 
have a higher background; the realistic description had to 
be made subservient to anidealistic aim. . . . Realism in 
France was certainly a necessary protest, partly against un- 
bridled Romanticism, but chiefly against the elegant art 
which glided on the surface and refused to glance at the 
often most inelegant motives of elegant acts—the art which 
purposely ignored the often horrible consequences of the so- 
called correct and elegant life. For Russia this protest was 
not necessary. Since Gogol, art could not be limited to any 
class of society. It was bound to embody them all, to treat 
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them all realistically, and to penetrate beneath the surface 
of social relations.” 

To penetrate beneath the surface of soctal relations ! 
This, according to Kropotkin, has been consistently 
the aim of the body of writers for seventy years, from 
Gogol to Gorky ; and to paint the portrait of society 
unflinchingly true to all the complex strands of good 
and evil in human nature. This broad human aim has 
fortified, if not directly inspired, not only the great art 
of Tolstoy and Turgenev, the satire of Gogol and 
Shchedrine, the drama of Ostrovsky, the bitter sincerity 
of Pisemsky and Tchehoff, but a host of minor writers 
whose claims Kropotkin discusses in his chapter on 
‘‘ The Folk Novelists.” It is certainly instructive to note 
how the spirit of Romanticism, so prevalent in contem- 
porary French, German, and continental literature 
generally, failed, after Pushkin’s and Lermontov’s day, 
to find in Russia favourable soil in which to push strong 
roots. Romantic influences, of course, and popular 
Romanticists there were, Kropotkin shows us, such as 
Marlinski and Flukovsky ; but very significant is the 
absence of any aristocratic literature, or literature of 
light amusement, and charming, trifling, polished gaiety 
after Pushkin’s death. Pushkin had a foot in either 
camp, standing as the link between the European in- 
fluences of the Romanticism of Byron, and of the 
culture of Goethe and the inherent Russian bent 
towards realism: 

“ Pushkin’s real force was in his having created in a few 
years the Russian literary language and having freed litera- 
ture from the theatrical, pompous style which was formerly 
considered necessary, in whatever was printed in black and 
white. He was great in his stupendous powers of poetical! 
creation, in his capacity for taking the commonest things of 
everyday life or the commonest feelings of the most ordinary 
person and of sorelating them that the reader lived them 
through; and, on the other side, constructing out of the 
scantiest materials and calling to life a whole historical 
epoch, a power of creation which, of those coming after him, 
only Tolstoy has to the same extent. Pushkin’s power was 
next in his profound realism, that realism understood in its 
best sense which he was the first to introduce in Russia and 
which, we shall see, became afterwards characteristic of the 
whole Russian literature. And it is in the broadly humani- 
tarian ways with which his best writings are permeated, 
in his bright love of life and his respect for women.” 

The chief stronghold of foreign imported Roman- 
ticism was, Kropotkin tells us, where we might 
naturally expect it, in the theatre; but the turning 
point of the battle between Romantic and Realist 
tendencies would seem to have been marked by 
Gogol’s celebrated novel Dead Souls, published in 
1833. The appearance of the book seems to have 
awakened and sharpened the national consciousness at 
large. Under the harsh despotism of Nicolas I. the 
intellect of Russia may be said to have been generally 
suspect, and the persistent attempt at the suppression 
of liberal ideas led it, point by point, from a vague in- 
tellectual ferment in the breast of society to a 
growing desire to analyse the conditions, mental, 
moral, and physical, of the national life at large. 
From the time of the appearance of Gogol 
the tendency of the public to seize on any artistic repre- 
sentation of life, not as a means of esthetic escape 
from life, but for the purpose of hot discussion of social 
propaganda, would seem to have gone on progressively 
increasing. Thus almost simultaneously with the 
appearance of the string of artists who followed Gogol 
in quick succession a series of critical interpreters 
arrived, Radical critics as Byelinski, Dobroliubov, 
Pisarev, whose function it was to show “the social 
meaning ” of each fresh picture of Russian life. The 
most gifted of these men was Byelinski, whose 
influence on the thought of young Russia would appear 
to have lasted long after his death in 1847. Of him 
Kropotkin writes : 

“ ,,. all his aspirations towards what is grand and high 
and all his boundless love of truth, which he formerly had 
given in the service of personal self-improvement and idea 
art, were given to the service of man within the poor condi- 
tions of Russian reality. He pitilessly analysed that reality 





and wherever he saw, in the literary works that passed 
under his eyes, or only felt insincerity, haughtiness, absence 
of general interest, attachment to old-age despotism or 
slavery in any form—including the slavery of woman—he 
fought these evils with all his energy and passion. He 
thus became a political writer in the best sense of the word, 
at the same time that he was an art critic; he became a 
teacher of the highest humanitarian principles.” p. 289. 
Byelinski’s forcible attack on the sentimental and 
genteel ideals of the bourgeois of 1840 who objected to 
Realism might have been addressed to the English 
middle class of our day. 

“Indeed, let us take a man who is well off or even rich. 
He has just had a good, savoury dinner (he has an excellent 
cook), has seated himself in his comfortable armchair, with 
a cup of coffee, in front of a glowing fireplaee; he feels 
good and warm ; a feeling of well-being makes him happy; 
he takes a book and lazily turns its pages; his brow 
wrinkles over his eyes, the smile disappears from his rosy 
lips; he is agitated, disturbed, annoyed. And there is 
reason forit! The book tells him that not all people in the 
world live as well as he; that there are purlieus where a 
whole family shakes with cold under rags, though it had, 
probably, but lately known of ease; that there are people 
in the world who by birth and fate are destined for misery, 
that the last kopeck goes for ‘green wine,’ not always from 
indolence, but also from despair. And our happy man feels 
ill at ease and rather ashamed of his comfort. The whole 
trouble is in that wretched book; he had picked it up for 
his pleasure, and he had read himself into melancholy and 
ennui. Away withit! ‘A book is to give you a pleasant 
pastime ; I do not need it to find out that there is much 
sorrow and sadness in life, and if I do read it is to forget it 
all!’ he exclaims, 

“Yes, dear sybarite, for your peace books ought to lie 
and the poor man forget his woe, the hungry his hunger; 
the groans of suffering must reach your ears as musical 
notes, lest your appetite be spoiled, your sleep disturbed!” 
—Translated by Leo Weiner, ‘Anthology of Russian 
Literature,” Vol. II. 

While we must recognise, indeed, that the whole 
strength and meaning of the great school of Russian 
realism cannot be dissociated from the fact that it 
worked more or less consciously in the service of 
liberal and humanitarian ideals, it is interesting to note 
that Russian society did not accept the chief master- 
pieces on the ground so much of their esthetic qualities, 
as on that of their social or moral significance. And 
Kropotkin himself shows the very natural bias of the 
reformer who reads into the writer’s picture of life too 
strenuous a moral aim. Thus of Gogol’s Dead Souls 
Kropotkin says: ‘‘ Everyone considered this work a 
formidable indictment against serfdom ; and so it was.” 
But to the Englishman to-day Dead Souls appears 
rather a national satire on Russian characteristics 
than on the landowner class. Again, it is difficult 
for us to see to-day any but the most shadowy 
tendency in Turgenev's Sportsman's Sketches, so im- 
partially presented are ali the types of masters 
and men; but we are told by Kropotkin, and 
rightly, that the publication of the book gave a decisive 
blow to serfdom. The fact being that the artist, great 
or small, had only to paint realistically the life around 
him to create a fresh wave of the strong contemporary 
liberal and humanitarian feeling in the mind of his 
contemporaries. We are not surprised, therefore, that 
Kropotkin should censure writers such as Pisemsky, 
Shchedrine, and Dostoievsky for showing reactionary, 
pessimistic, or purely morbid tendencies. Had these 
writers preserved their early reforming and liberal 
faith, we may surmise that Kropotkin would find 
their gloomy, sad, or terrible paintings of social life 
justified where he now finds the erratic hallucinations 
of Dostoievsky’s art or Pisemsky’s cynicism inexcus- 
able lapses. In this respect his criticism of Dos- 
toievsky’s greatest book, The Brothers Karamazof,, 
as being too painful to read, is the criticism of a 
reformer pure and simple, which will not be echoed by 
readers who take a pure esthetic pleasure in the 
psychological insight revealed in this gloomy human 
abyss. 

! On the other hand, Kropotkin’s political and social 
outlook serve him admirably when he comes to explain 
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a writer's relation to the social history of his time. 
His exposition of Tchéhoff is so admirable that we 
cannot forbear to quote a passage: 

‘*Tchéhoff, we saw, was nineteen years old when he 
began to write in 1879. He thus belongs to the generation 
which had to live through, during their best years, the worst 
years which Russia has passed through in the second half 
of the nineteenth century. With the tragic death of 
Alexander II. and the advent to the throne of his son, 
Alexander III., a whole epoch—the epoch of progressive 
work and bright hopes—had come to a final close. All the 
sublime efforts of that younger generation which had entered 
the political arena in the seventies, and had taken for its 
watchword the symbol: ‘ Be with the people!’ had ended 
in a crushing deteat—the victims moaning now in for- 
tresses and ip the snows of Siberia. More than that, all 
the great reforms, including the abolition of serfdom, which 
had been realised in the sixties by the Herzen, Turgenev, 
and Tchernishevsky generation, began now to be treated 
as so many mistakes, by the reactionary elements which 
had rallied round Alexander Il]. Never will a Westerner 
understand the depth of despair and the hopeless sadness 
which took hold of the ‘intellectual’ portion of Russian 
society for the next ten or twelve years after that double 
defeat, when it came to the conclusion that it was incapable 
of breaking the inertia of the masses, or of moving history 
so as to fill up the gap between its high ideals and the 
heartrending reality. Inthis respect the ‘ eighties’ were 
perhaps the gloomiest period that Russia lived through for 
the last hundred years. In the ‘ fifties’ the ‘ intellectuals’ 
had at least full hope in their forces; now they had lost 
even these hopes. It was during those very years that 
Tchéhoff began to write; and being a true poet, who feels 
and responds to the moods of the moment, he became the 
painter of that breakdown—of that failure of the ‘ intellec- 
tuals,’ which hung as a nightmare over the civilised portion 
of Russian society. 

Viewed from this aspect, how trivial and empty is 
the academic doctrine of that drawing-room school of 
critics who protest against literature faithfully reflect- 
ing the movements of the life round it; how feeble 
and artificial would have been any ‘‘ beauty” in 
Tchéhoff’s writings if he had sought to seclude himself 
from the pessimism of his time, and formed himself on 
‘* classic ” models, idealising the tendencies or tone of 
the society round him. By doing his work as a realist 
he takes his highly significant, indeed his indispensable, 
place in the main movement of humanitarian and 
liberal ideals of the century, he reflects the thoughts, 
the mental and moral atmosphere, of his generation, 
while as artist he criticises its shortcomings by stan- 
dards of conduct that were beyond its power te attain. 

We have not space here to dwell on many other 
stimulating and suggestive criticisms that Kropotkin 
advances on the body of the lesser-known Russian 
writers. The most novel feature of his work, which is 
indispensable to every English reader who wishes to 
understand Russian character and Russian history, is 
his chapter on the Fo/k-Novelists, in which he demon- 
strates that the great names of the period, such 
as Gogol, Turgenev, Dostoievsky, Tolstoy, and 
Ostrovsky, are as the high peaks which catch the eye 
from a distance, but viewed near at hand are seen to 
be allied to and part of the whole range of lesser 
hills, which came into being through the same 
agencies and the same general upheaval. 

EpWwaRD GARNETT. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF WILLIAM O'BRIEN. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF WILLIAM O’BrRIEN, M.P. London: Mac- 
millan. 14s. net. 
THE autobiography of Mr. William O’Brien, the well- 
known member of the Irish Nationalist Party, like that of 
another distinguished journalist of ortiodox Liberalism, 
Sir Wemyss Reid, recently issued, gives us only the first 
half of his life, and leaves the remainder and more inte- 
resting part for some future time, when full disclosures 
can be made without risk of indiscretions. It may be 
doubted, however, whether such partial biographies are 
to the advantage of their subjects. It is impossible to 
form a full judgment of either of these men without 
having the whole of their careers under review. Espe- 





cially is this the case with Mr. O’Brien. It would, for 
instance, be a most interesting study in Irish politics to 
trace the gradual evolution from the stormy petrel of the 
Nationalist Party, as described in this volume, to the 
coadjutor of Lord Dunraven and other prominent land- 
owners in Ireland, bent on discovering an eirenicon on 
the Land Question, and aiming at a scheme of devolu- 
tion of Irish affairs closely approximating to Home Rule. 
So far as matters of public interest are concerned, the 
autobiography deals with a very short period, namely, 
from the year 1878, when Mr. O’Brien first made his 
mark as a journalist in a report to the Freeman’s Journal 
of the notorious Galtee evictions, to his election as mem- 
ber for Mallow in 1883, defeating there the Whig law 
officer. During this period, it was only from 1881, when 
Mr. O’Brien became editor of United Ireland, that he 
was closely associated with the leaders of the Nationalist 
and agrarian movement in Ireland. He was arrested in 
this year at the same time as Parnell and others, shared 
with them imprisonment in Kilmainham Gaol, was the 
framer, at the suggestion of Parnell, of the “ no-rent ”  cir- 
cular, and edited Usted Ireland while still in gaol, and 
subsequently, under the very rigorous régime of Lord 
Spencer and Sir George Trevelyan. 

There is nothing very new in the narrative of these 
stirring events. But it is written in a lively and interest- 
ing style and with great moderation of language and 
fairness to former opponents. It gives a much higher 
impression of the author’s culture and literary attain- 
ments than had been conveyed by his speeches in the 
House of Commons or by his virulent articles in the 
Nationalist Press. In fact, Mr. O’Brien practically 
apologises for the excesses of his language in the Press 
in the following passage : 

“Tt mattered little that literary grace had to be sacri- 
ficed to the exigencies of fighting journalism, to the 
temptation to that picture-writing which is best under- 
standed by the multitude, to the tendency towards an 
excess of emphasis which has ever since been perhaps 
the dominant defect of my writings and speeches, and 
which is all but inevitable in a country where strong lan- 
guage is the only weapon available.” 

One is reminded by this passage of the answer made 
by Rogers, the poet, to someone who asked him why he 
always spoke so bitterly of everyone he alluded to in his 
conversation. “I am a very insignificant person, and I 
find by experience,” he said, “that unless I say very 
bitter and ill-natured things no one will listen to me.” 

One of the most interesting parts of the book is the 
description given of the men who were sent by Ireland 
in the General Election of 1880 to the British Parlia- 
ment. We have been accustomed to attribute the selec- 
tion of these men wholly to Parnell. Mr. O’Brien says 
that this was not the fact, and that Parnell had nothing 
to do with the choice of many of the ablest of them. 
They were the free selection of the constituencies. In 
the previous Parliament Parnell had but seven followers 
only, of whom two, Mr. O’Connor Power and Mr. Frank 
H. O’Donnell, soon broke over the traces in opposite 
directions. In the Parliament of 1880-4 there were thirty- 
five followers of Parnell, and twenty-five other nominal 
Home Rulers, as Mr. Gladstone well but rather cruelly 
described them. The first of these sections included 
John Dillon, Sexton, Justin McCarthy, the three Healys, 
T. P. O'Connor, the two Redmonds, Leamy, O’Kelly, 
Sullivan, Biggar, and others. 

After twenty-five years a fair proportion of these 
men still survive in the House of Commons. But Ire- 
land seemed to exhaust itself in the effort of returning 
a band of men so capable of giving expression to the 
National demands, for it has not filled wp the gaps in 
their ranks by men of equal capacity and force. 

Mr. O’Brien’s comments on these men are very rood 
reading. They are not unmixed with a spice of malice. 
Of T. M. Healy, the ablest perhaps of the party, he 
writes: 

“At the commencement of his career it was only the 


half-dozen men who knew his amazing fertility of intellec- 
tual resource, his devouring industry, his resolute ambi- 
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tion, his eloquent tongue and pen, rich with plentiful and 
sometimes not too reverend borrowings from the Old Tes- 
tament, who know how very much greater things were 
before him. Few even of those who saw clearly enough 
the uncertainty of temper, the bursts of fierce clansman’s 
passion, the lack of rigid governing principle, the love of 
eccentric and risky paradoxes, which always led us to 
take his view of any particular question as priméd-facie 
evidence that the opposite view was the right one—in a 
word, that absence of a well-balanced judgment which 
alone disqualified him from unmistakable and incontest- 
able greatness.” 


The remarks on many others of his colleagues are 
equally balanced and caustic. 

Judged of by their achievements in effecting a com- 
plete revolution of the land system of Ireland, as great 
as that effected in France by the revolution of 1789, this 
band of Irishmen, coming to the British Parliament with- 
out knowledge of public life, without prestige of any 
kind, and in the presence of an overwhelming and hostile 
majority against them, did more for their country than 
any band of patriots ever effected in any representative 
assembly of any country. 

Mr. O’Brien’s work gives us an insight into the 
methods by which this was effected, how obstruction in 
the House of Commons was ancillary to the methods of 
the Land League in Ireland. He is naturally proud of 
his connection with the League. Whatever we may think 
of its methods, we cannot, looking back from 
this distance of time, but admit that they were 
effective in the highest degree. They were a substitute 
forthe secret associations, and their brutal forms of crime, 
of previous agrarian movements; they forced the attention 
of the British Ministry; they compelled the House of 
Commons to listen to Irish grievances, and drove the 
House of Lords into the passing of revolutionary land 
reforms. 

The narrator brings out clearly how much of evil 
would have been avoided if the Government of 1880 had 
immediately after the Genera] Election of that year re- 
sponded to the almost unanimous demand from the 
electors, of Ulster equally as of the rest of Ireland, for 
a drastic reform of the land laws. The neglect to do 
so led, by an almost logical sequence, to the violent 
agitation in Ireland in the winter of 1880-1, to the forma- 
tion of the Land League, the Coercion Act of 1881, and 
the Land Act of the same year. Perhaps the most 
serious of all the errors of Mr. W. E. Forster was the 
arrest and imprisonment of Parnell and all his leading 
followers as suspects under the Coercion Act after the 
passing of the Land Act. The offence alleged against 
them was that they were conspiring to prevent the tenants 
of Ireland from availing themselves of the benefit of the 
lately passed Land Act. They were, in fact, engaged in 
preparing a series of test cases for submission to the Land 
Court ; and pending these they: advised the tenants not to 
rush into Court—a most legitimate transaction. 
But if the Government of that time com- 
mitted grave mistakes, so also, we think, did Parnell. 
It is the fashion in some quarters to attribute to him 
nothing but wise statesmanship and an unerring judgment 
at important crises of Irish affairs. We cannot accede 
to this view. However great his services to Ireland, his 
disservices were also great and most inopportune. The 
first and least serious of these was the issue of the “ no- 
rent” circular immediately after his arrest. There was 
something at once theatrical and absurd in a great poli- 
tical leader issuing a manifesto to the tenants of Ireland 
calling on them to refuse payment of rent as a reprisal 
for the indignity committed on him. Had the move- 
ment come as a spontaneous and general act on the part 
of the tenants it would have been a very effective demon- 
stration. But for the leader himself to issue such a mani- 
festo, and tofail in inducing the tenantry to act upon it, 
was a coup manqué most seriously damaging to his repu- 
tation in history. 

Mr. O’Brien, who drew up the “norent” circular, at 
the direction of his chief, appears to be proud of the 
performance. He admits, however, that it was a failure. 
The Catholic bishops, including the fiery patriot, Arch- 





bishop Croke, unanimously denounced it. The tenants 
throughout more than three-fourths of Ireland took no 
notice of it. In the remaining one-fourth, where already 
the gravest agrarian troubles existed, it aggravated most 
seriously the position, and embittered still more the rela- 
tions between landlords and tenants. It alienated British 
opinion, and did infinite mischief to the cause of Home 
Rule. Parnell himself was forced to admit that it was a 
failure. In agreeing to use his influence to put an end to 
the worst excesses of the agrarian agitation as a condition 
of his release from Kilmainham, he practically admitted 
the evil which the manifesto had caused. 

Not the least interesting part of the work is the com- 
parison drawn between the mild and generous treatment 
of the imprisoned suspects under Forster's Coercion Act 
of 1881 with the severities and indignities of Mr. Balfour 
a few years later. Mr. O’Brien says that the former was 
the more effective for the purpose aimed at. The indul- 
gence extended to the prisoners diminished by one-half 
the indignation caused by their arrest ; and any one of the 
prison struggles between Mr. Balfour and his victims did 
more to madden public feeling in Ireland and to make 
the name of “law and order” odious than the imprison- 
ment of all Mr. Forster’s thousand suspects. 


“The question has often been debated whether Mr. 
Forster by the lenity or Mr. Balfour by the harshness 
of his prison treatment was the wiser in his generation. 
It is certain that it was the failure of the gentler Forsterian 
prison rules to effect the conquest of Ireland that excited 
Mr. Balfour to try the sharper effects of hunger and degra- 
dation on his prisoners. The ‘impression’ likely to be 
made in three quarters—upon the prisoners, upon the 
general Irish public, and upon the English public—had to 
be considered. Mr. Morley’s book makes it clear that with 
Mr. Gladstone’s antipathy to coercion in its mildest form, 
neither he nor the best men of his party would have stood 
any attempt by squalid personal humiliation, to break the 
spirit or the health of men who were imprisoned without 
trial, upon academic charges, upon the suspicion of any 
village policeman. So far as the effect upon the 
Irish people is concerned, it is quite certain that the indul- 
gence extended to the prisoners diminished by at least 
one-half the indignation excited by their arrest. From 
the point of view of calming or stimulating public excite- 
ment, any one of the prison struggles between Mr. Balfour 
and his victims did more to madden public feeling and 
make the name of ‘law and order’ odious than the im- 
prisonment of all Mr. Forster’s thousand suspects. Again, 
if the policy is to be judged by the effect upon the pri- 
soners themselves, everybody who has seen the two 
systems at work will agree that Mr. Forster’s comparative 
mildness was more dangerous to Irish ‘moral’ than Mr. 
Balfour’s arena of the wild beasts. No Nationalist worth 
his salt was other than braced by the privations and 
petty humiliations of the later coercion régime, while it was 
impossible to associate too much of the divine love of 
self-sacrifice with men who read their newspapers at com- 
fortable breakfasts, and whiled away the afternoon in the 
ball-alley or over a game of chess” (p. 392). 





MR. JOHN DAVIDSON AND RHYME. 
HOLIDAY. AND OTHER Poems. By John Davidson. London: 
Grant Richards. 3s, 6d. net. 

IN an essay on Poetry in General printed at the end of 
this volume Mr. Davidson tells us that when he began 
his testaments and tragedies, he thought he was to write 
blank verse to the end, but a year ago “ an exposition of 
rhyme overtook him,” and “this volume with a new 
speculative interest in rhyme itself is the result.” Mr. 
Davidson, however, still continues to think meanly of 
rhyme compared with blank verse. It is “an exquisite 
adornment,” but still “a property of decadence,” and “a 
new-fangled frippery.” It tempts poets into detail beau- 
tiful but half irrelevant, whereas in blank verse no arti- 
ficial difficulty draws them beyond the strict limits of 
their thought. Blank verse, in fact, is the greatest instru- 
ment of expression that man has ever found for himself ; 
and yet, in spite of its superiority, “the exquisite adorn- 
ment of rhyme will continue to corrupt the ear,” and 
Mr. Davidson himself finds he cannot always do with- 

out it. 
It is a pity that no great poet has ever written a 
justification of rhyme, and told us, out of his own expe- 
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rience, why it is that our poets need it. We can see 
from their works that they do need it almost always in 
lyric poetry, and usually in narrative. A few good blank 
verse lyrics have been written, and among narrative poems 
there are “ Paradise Lost” and “ Paradise Regained,” of 
course, and some others. Keats began “Hyperion” in 
blank verse, but gave it up because there were too many 
Miltonic inversions in it. That is to say, he found that 
when he tried to write narrative blank verse he could not 
make it his own. The instrument belonged to Milton, 
and not to poetry in general. Many other poets have, of 
course, produced great works in blank verse, but if we 
consider for a moment we shall see that their greatest 
works, when not dramatic, are usually in rhyme. 
“ Adonais ” is in rhyme, and the ode on the “ Intimations 
of Immortality,” and the “ Ancient Mariner,” and the 
“Ode to the Nightingale” and “ Maud,” and “Childe 
Roland to the Dark Tower came.” The greatest 
narrative poet of modern times, William Morris, would 
have nothing to do with blank verse, and Mr. Swinburne 
has scarcely written it at all except in his plays. If, 
therefore, rhyme is really, as Mr. Davidson says, 
a mere frippery and a property of decadence, then there 
must be something frivolous and decadent in our best 
poetry which needs rhyme to express itself. But this is 
an absurdity, and we have only to examine a great pas- 
sare of rhymed verse to see that the rhvme is no more 
a mere irrational ornament or trifling with words than 
the rhythm. You might argue on theory that rhythm 
itself was an arbitrary game that must distract the poet 
from the sense of what he has to say. But we know 
from experience that rhythm is a great instrument of 
expression as necessary to verse as it is to music, and 
rhyme is only another instrument of expression, a beauty 
of sound, as rhythm is a beauty of motion, which words in 
our language at least take on naturally when they have 
to express great emotions. If there is any question of 
artificiality, blank verse is the artificial and exotic thing, 
naturalised no doubt in the Elizabethan Drama, and im- 
ported into narrative poetry by the iron will of Milton, 
but always needing to be renewed and supported by 
theory and the poet’s desire for some ideal state of per- 
fect freedom. 

In practice the poets have found blank verse more 
difficult than rhyme, for laws and rules in all the arts, 
provided thev be not too strict, are a source of inspiration 
rather than hindrance. The abstract idea or emotion is 
only a part of a great poem. It must be strong and 
force its way through all distractions, but it must ex- 
press itself in concrete images, in clear sound and 
visible motion. Rhyme often suggests images to the 
poet’s mind quick to take in every kind of suggestion. 
It suggests music, too, and many beauties of rhythm. 
The wonderful richness of imagery in Shelley’s “ Cloud ” 
is the result of its elaborate rhyme system, and so is its 
peculiar force and swiftness of motion, which seems to 
make its way without effort and unchecked through all 
the obstacles of rhyme. The same power and beauty 
could not be in an unrhyvmed lyric, and if there is a 
better kind of power and beauty possible to such a sub- 
ject no poet in the world has vet found it. What most 
blank verse lacks is not mere ornament, but speed, force, 
and essential richness. Blank verse, in fact, is apt to be 
only half way from prose to poetry and the product of an 
emotion not strong enough to find the right poetic form. 
It was the right poetic form for the Elizabethan Drama, 
because the drama has its own difficulties, and therefore 
its own sources of inspiration, and we find that 
the blank verse of our Elizabethan Drama has usually 
that special force and essential richness which other 
blank verse lacks. 

It is a pity that Mr. Davidson should refuse to take 
rhyme quite seriously, for the result is that it is difficult 
to take his rhymed poetry quite seriously. He uses 
rhyme too obviously according to his own theory as a 
mere ornament, and seems not to understand its real 
dignity and its proper uses. To him Poe is “the most 





original genius in words the world has ever known.” Poe, 
who, except in one or two poems and some stray lines, 
was always playing idle games with verse. Mr. David- 
son has caught Poe’s trick of repetition, that trick which 
was glorified and transfigured once for all in the second 
verse of “Come into the Garden, Maud,” and which is 
now of no further use to puetry. “The effect of rhyme,” 
Mr. Davidson says, “increases geometrically in the ratio 
of its recurrence.” This theory is clearly the result of 
Mr. Davidson’s other theory that rhyme is a mere orna- 
ment, and he runs it to death in practice, as in this pas 
sage from a poem called “ Yule Tide.” 
*“ Now wheel and hoof and horn 

In every street 

Stunned to its chimney-tops, 

In every murky street— 

Each lamplit gorge by traffic rent 

Asunder, 

Ravines of serried shops 

Ry business tempests torn— 

In every echoing street, 

From early morn 

Till jaded night falls dead, 

Wheel, hoof, and horn 

Tumultuous thunder 

Beat 

Under 

A noteless firmament 

Of lead.” 

There are many instances of rhymes put to much 
better use in this book; but this passage, chosen as an 
example, seems to be written for the rhymes. It is all 
ornament and nothing more. Where rhymes are not 
ornament but means of expression they seem to come 
naturally, and they may be frequently repeated with a 
natural effect. There are rhymes on the word “swell” 
echoing all through one famous passage in “ Maud,” but 
they are not mere ornament, and you notice only the 
music, not the ingenuity of them. But in the passage of Mr. 
Davidson, you notice only the ingenuity, and the whole 
book is too much of an exercise in virtuosity. It is very 
skilful virtuosity, the words seem to fall into their places 
with a click and the rhymes jump at you like Mr. Kip- 
ling’s epithets ; but still] Mr. Davidson seems most of the 
time to be playing a game, and poetry is something more 
than a game. Mr. Davidson is full of ideas and bravery. 
He meets life with a high, undaunted spirit. He worships 
matter, which is a difficult and terrifying thing to do; but 
with it al] he is too boisterous and uneasy for a poet, 
and seems to shout Eureka too quickly over every idea that 
comes into his mind. In fact, though he writes for love 
of great ideas and emotions, he still has journalist habits 
of thought, and describes the world of the imagination 
somewhat as the late G. W. Steevens would describe a new 
country. Yet “The last song” is a fine, brave poem, and 
that I may do Mr. Davidson some justice, I quote the 
first verse of it: one 

***Songster,’ say you ‘sing! 
Not a note have I! 
Effort cannot bring 
Fancy from the sky: 
Hark, the rusty string. 
leave me here to die. 
“*Songster, songster, sing, 
Tune your harp and try. 
Sing! we bid you sing 
Once before you die.’” 
But Mr. Davidson has done better than anything in this 
volume. A. CLuTTON-BROCK. 
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PICTURES FROM THE BALKANS. 
London: Cassells. 6s. 
THE TURK IN THE BALKANS. 
Alston Rivers. 3s. 6d 
THE appearance in a single season of so many books on 
the Balkans and the relative agreement of their testimony 
are an evidence at once of the interest which Macedonia 
still inspires and of the growth of a certain orthodox body 
of opinion about its problems, which marks the total dis- 
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appearance of the old pro-Turkish tradition in England. 
The writers differ widely in temperament and in outlook. 
Mr. Moore is an American and a Democrat, young, sym- 
pathetic, and adventurous. Mr. Fraser and Mr. Platt are 
both English Conservatives of the extremer Chamberlain 
school. Mr. Fraser's attitude is, on the whole, the super- 
ficial indifference of the rather ill-informed English 
traveller, who regards the politics of “inferior” races 
with aspirations for liberty as something mildly funny and 
worthy of no serious attention. Mr. Platt, on the other 
hand, has been profoundly moved by the misery and 
desolation which he saw after the insurrection of 1903, 
and though he lacks the knowledge and the charm of 
Mr. Moore, and is happily without the smartness and the 
fluency of Mr. Fraser, he writes with a depth of feeling 
and a sincere anger which inspire respect and carry con- 
viction. None the less, even Mr. Fraser agrees with Mr. 
Moore and Mr. Platt in all their main convictions, and 
even shares some of their prejudices and preferences. All 
three books unite in regarding Turkish rule as impossible, 
in looking to the Bulgars as the most hopeful and com- 
petent element in the Balkans, in condemning the present 
pro-Turkish policy of the Greeks, in ridiculing the Austro- 
Russian tentatives of reform, and in urging some species 
of autonomy under European control as the only con- 
ceivable solution of the existing chaos. Mr. Moore has a 
really intimate knowledge of his subject. Mr. Platt writes 
uncer the influence of a fresh and illuminating experience. 
Mr. Fraser no doubt reflects more or less faithfullv the 
opinion of the better-informed Europeans whom he met 
in his hurried journey. In different ways they all reach 
the same conclusion. 

Mr. Moore’s is incontestably the best of these three 
books. He has travelled widely, and many of his wan- 
derings were performed on foot and in  unfrequented 
regions. He has steeped himself in the atmosphere of 
the Balkans, ani he writes, moreover, with spirit, with 
humour, and with the charm of youth and sympathy. He 
is never inaccurate, and his knowledge is as competent as 
his judgment is fair. One regrets the modesty which has 
prevented his writing a fuller and more ambitious book. 
This volume is unfortunately somewhat fragmentary and 
desultory. He spends too much time in dwelling on the 
quaintness of his interpreters, in recounting (though quite 
without egoism) his own adventures, so that while he 
describes with the naive pleasure of an energetic American 
war correspondent how he did his investigating in the 
teeth of Turkish spies, and got his news in defiance of 
Hilmi Pasha, we are apt to lose sight of the results of his 
investigations and the purport of his news. The book is 
readable, “racy,” various, and what is called “human,” 
but it is not a satisfying account of the problems of the 
country. At the same time, its literary quality is too 
uneven, and its adventures not quite sufficiently thrilling 
to make a classical book of travel. On the other hand, 
his pages of contemporary history are good, clear, and 
informing. He has vivid chapters on the Albanian rising 
of the spring cf 1903, on the bomb outrages in Salonica, 
and on the sacking of Kruchevo, which was among the 
worst incidents of the Bulgarian rising of the autumn of 
the same year. He knows the Macedonian organisation 
from the inside, and he has also a sure instinct for some 
aspects of Turkish character. There are no dull pages 
in his book, and it conveys its information in a form 
which no reader can find difficult or confusing. 

Mr. Fraser is at his best when he confines himself to 
description and avoids politics. He writes pleasantly of 
rose-gardens and tobacco-fields. But these oases in the 
book alternate with superficial politics and with arid pages 
about hotel life, which are both trivial and dull. Frankly, 
one does not care to hear how he sat in pyjamas and 
smoked cigarettes in the presence of Mount Olympus. 
H's curiosity was evidently as limited as his information, 
and from a tour in Albania he brought back nothing save 
a conviction that the inns are dirty, the food uneatable, 
and the marshes feverish; for the rest he relied ap 
perently on a hasty reading of Odysseus. He talks of 





the feud between Greeks and Bulgars as he might talk 
of the battle between kites and crows, without perceiving 
that, though no doubt there is little to choose between 
them in humanity, the Bulgars are natives who are 
fighting for liberty, while the Greeks are invaders, who 
are conducting a racial feud in alliance with the Turks. 
His notions of ethnology are usually hazy and where he 
b.comes definite he is inaccurate. He describes in detail 
the marked difference between the Greek and Bulgarian 
types which he saw in the market of Resna; unfortunately 
there is no Greek village within fifty miles of Resna. So, 
too, when he tells us that the Christian peasants have no 
quarrel with the Turks, if only the Government and the 
Committees would leave them alone, he merely shows 
that he has omitted to inquire into all the complicated 
economic grievances connected with an oppressive 
system of land tenure, aggravated by the absence of law 
courts and the rule of force; it is these grievances which 
really give the Committees their hold upon the peasantry, 
and make them the one element of hope and order amid 
the general chaos and despair. 

Mr. Platt’s little book, though it has few literary pre- 
tensions, should serve the purpose of a popular introduc- 
tion to the subject. It is brief and inexpensive, and 
though it contains some serious inaccuracies it sets forth 
the elements of the situation with clearness and vigour. 
The latter chapters, describing a tour through the burned 
villages of the Monastir vilayet, does not at all exaggerate 
the devastation, and its plea for English intervention, 
coming, as it does, from a writer of Conservative views 
who has had some diplomatic experience is entitled to 
special weight. 





CHINA SHEPHERDESSES. 

PASTORAL POETRY AND PASTORAL DRAMA: a Literary Inquiry, 
with Special Reference to the pre-Restoration Stage in 
England. By Walter W. Greg, M.A. London: Bullen. 
tos. 6d. 

Mr. Grec’s book is a most tangled, neglected wood, 
thorny and thistly at the edge, choked in the midst by 
fallen, falling, and fantastically growing trees that con- 
ceal I know not what desirable nymph. It is a 
splendid, overhanging, rude and crumbling cliff of facts, 
fascinating, unscaleable. But it is a few other things 
as well. It is, for example, a unique abridgment and 
bibliography of the greater part of European pastoral 
literature ; it contains much wisdom on the pudor of 
Tasso’s ‘ Aminta” and Milton’s “Comus”; it is a monu- 
mental pledge of labour, and probably of the strange 
passion of love also. But what a passion! In order to 
explain “Come live with me and be my love” he must 
needs erect vast woods and craggy mountains of crabbed 
fact, and send our tortured spirits to wander there, and 
coming back, enjoy the lyric as before. That in effect is 
his aim. 

The book grew out of an essay on English pastoral 
drama. After writing that he was forced to study the 
history of pastoralism, its origin and its development 
abroad. and especially in Italy. He ends abruptly with 
the triumph of new stage traditions in England, which 
first announced themselves authoritatively in 1660. But 
down to that date, though his aim is really to trace the 
ancestry of our pastoral plays, he holds nothing alien to 
his purpose that is pastoral; and while he disclaims any 
pretence of writing a general history of pastoral literature 
or even of pastoral drama, it is only in so far as he 
does write something of the kind that his book justifies 
itself. For the scent in pursuing such an object as 
pastoralism—a form—an attitude or sentiment, rather, 
is so intermittent and treacherous that it can only be 
made good by an imaginative faculty which seems to be 
lacking in Mr. Greg’s various and remarkable equipment. 
At least, only by the lack of this faculty can we explain 
the fact that his work not only fails to produce a sense 
of progress, but is in great tracts of it without any lucid 
purpose at all. Each period is treated with undoubted 
learning and thoroughness, it must be admitted. There 
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is, however, no interpenetrating, vivifying power that 
relates them together. In short, here are the materials, 
arranged chronologically; but the reader must do an 
unexpectedly large bout of work before they have any 
satisfactory meaning. : 
A definition of pastoralism, he thinks, is impossible ; 
yet no one can read the book without finding that it is 
ordered by an exceedingly strong prejudice as to what is 
pastoral and what is not. In his introduction he says 
emphatically that “the form is the expression of instincts 
and impulses deeprooted in the nature of humanity, 
which, while affecting the whole course of literature, at 
times evince themselves most clearly and _articulately 
here”; yet so little does he allow of these “instincts and 
impulses” to appear that an intelligent and unlearned 
reader might well be justified in dismissing the subject 
with contempt and suspecting that the critic had no very 
different sentiment. He seems to regard pastoralism as 
the attitude of sophisticated men looking through carefully 
coloured spectacles and expecting their audience to do the 
same, sometimes in order to give a deceptive, romantic 
joy,. the reverse of Lucretius’ swave mari magno; some- 
times for political. philosophical, or theological purposes, 
by means of an allegory which deceived nobody; some- 
times for the sake of the burlesque or truly humorous 
effect to be gained through an imperfect and light-hearted 
self-deception. He begins with Theocritus. But that 
poet’s art is “based on an almost passionate sympathy with 
human nature.” Mr. Greg includes kim not so much 
because his attitude is pastoral as because he appears to 
have begotten the Latin eclogue. Here, as it seems to 
me, is Mr. Greg’s fatal indiscretion. He excludes realism. 
He goes further: he neglects the O fortunati nimium, the 
Hoc erat in votis, the Corycian old man, the Veronese old 
man, probably because these passages are too genuine to 
belong to an “artificial” form of literature such as the 
pastoral. By so doing ke has removed his subject too 
far from that humanity which even a literary convention 
cannot conceal. All through the book he pays too little 
attention to those many tributaries of Learty rural feeling 
that refreshed the waters of pastoralism, in Theocritus. 
in Virgil, in the Pervigilium veneris, and later in Réné of 
Anjou’s description of his rustic bower, in Lorenzo de 
Medici’s peasant poems, in Tasso, in the English ballads 
and shepherd plays, in the Elizabethans, and especially in 
Jonson. Pastoral “is already on the high road toward 
ceasing to be pastoral at all” he says when he finds natu- 
ralism in Wiliam Browne. It is true that in Virgil even 
there are three distinct phases of pastoralism—an urbane 
joy in the country and the country life as a spectacle and 
perhaps a refuge, a more sophisticated joy in it as retain- 
ing something of the golden age, and a use of countrymen 
as hardly more than lay figures in an allegory; but it is 
arbitrary and unnecessary to exclude the first phase alto- 
gether. The three survive and develop right through the 
period covered by this book. It has been Mr. Greg's 
thankless task to follow the last two phases and a gleam 
of the first, to show how they were modified, elaborated, 
mingled, grafted on the mythological and chivalric forms, 
and how they reached their supreme expression in Tasso, 
in Lorenzo, in Spenser, in Sidney, in Fletcher. But, ob- 
viously, by stiffening himself against naturalism and even 
against the “idyllic borderland” between it and _pasto- 
ralism, he has kad to neglect some of the finest English 
poetry which a larger view must certainly have reached. 





A QUEEN OF SORROWS. 
QureEN Mary or Mopena: Her Life and Letters. By Martin 
Haile. LLondon: Dent. 16s. net. 
AT times the student of historic tragedies is tempted to 
the cynical conclusion that the pathetic kings and queens 
of misfortune owe much of their glamour to circum- 
stance and distance. Certainly, some of the dethroned 
sovereigns of Stuart times appear, to the impartial eye, 
little worthy of the passionate allegiance devoted to them. 
Hostile criticism is hushed at the scaffold of “Charles 





‘the Martyr” into something of the reverent gentleness 


with which Marvell wrote of “that memorable scene” ; 
but the petulant and frivolous unwisdom of Henrietta 
Maria checks our sympathy for da reine malheureuse, who 
managed, moreover, to find many passing consolations 
in her sorrow. A close study of “The Queen of Hearts,” 
the gallant and beautiful Elizabeth of Bohemia, reveals 
a certain disenchanting hardness in the woman who won 
so much of love and gave so little. James II., in his 
earlier sins and follies and his later somewhat passive 
piety, is no very heroic figure, but in his Queen, Mary 
of Modena, we come at last to a nature of singular dignity 
and beauty, a noble upholder of the lost cause of the 
Stuarts. 

It is a matter for congratulation that the portrait of 
this very queenly Queen should have been drawn by a 
hand as sure and delicate as that of Mr. Haile. He has 
given us not merely a fine study of Queen Mary, but an 
admirable picture of an age of complexity. Drawing 
largely on the archives of Modena and the Stuart MSS. 
preserved at Chaillot, and gathering many significant 
passages from the French memoirs of the time, he has 
revealed many somewhat unfamiliar aspects of his sub- 
ject. It is not often that an author succeeds in elaborat- 
ing his background to such an extent without lessening 
the clear effectiveness of his central figure; but while 
showing us the time, often in the words of contem- 
poraries, and suggesting the intricacies of policy, Mr. 
Haile never forgets his chief work. Mary of Modena 
stands forth in his pages a very living personality, from 
the days of her young wilful piety when she sought to 
put aside a crown, to her later years of exiled royalty, 
hope frustrated and sorrow steadfastly borne. 

- The story of Lord Peterborough’s wooing of the 
fifteen-year-old Mary Beatrice of Este for his master, 
James of York, is a charming bit of comedy, though not 
without suggestions of the grave issues involved. When 
the young Princess absolutely refused to abandon her 
purpose of taking the veil, and it required a_ personal 
letter from Clement X. to reconcile her to her royal 
destiny, the Pope’s words were significant: 

“Considering, in effect, the influence of your virtues, 

we easily conceived a firm hope that an end might come 
to the persecution still smouldering in the kingdom [i.e., 
England], and that the orthodox faith, reinstated by you 
in a place of honour might recover the splendour and 
security of former days, an effect which no exterior power 
could accomplish, and which might become due to the 
victory of your piety, the inheritance of your eminently 
religious family.” 

The Pontiff’s hope was England’s fear, and there was a 
pessionate opposition to the marriage alike on the part of 
Parliament and people. Mary Beatrice brought her young 
devoutness into a country seething with suspicion against 
Rome, a country soon to be swept by the Popish Plot 
frenzy. It may be said, in passing, that Mr. Haile’s 
treatment of the Popish Plot is perhaps less thorough and 
thoughtful than any other part of his book. He dismisses 
its complicated intrigues too briefly, though he makes 
room for an interesting characterisation of Shaftesbury. 
The young Duchess of York appears to have borne irerself 
very wisely in perilous times, for amid all the hatred of 
Rome, which found expression in a determination to 
exclude the Catholic Duke from the succession, there 
was little or no personal hostility displayed towards the 
Catholic Princess, his wife. Indeed, when, in spite of 
Protestant agitation, James came peacefully to his 
brother’s throne, there was a brief but passionate outburst 
of loyalty towards him and his beautiful Queen : 

“*Every voice,’ sowrote Rizzini to the Duke of Modena, 

‘was loud in clamorous applause, somewhat to the won- 

der of those who remembered the past, at this conversion 

into transports of love and joy of that frenzy of hatred 
without which, a few years ago, the very name of this 
august Prince could not be heard mentioned.’” 

Short-lived, indeed, was the enthusiasm. Then fol- 
lowed Monmouth’s rebellion, which, though suppressed, 
did mwch to estrange England from its King, and then 
the birth of an heir to James precipitated the catastrophe 
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for which all things had been slowly preparing. The 
story of the Revolution of 1688 is at all times a melan- 
choly one, and provocative of divided sympathies ; 
neither James’s alternate obstinacy and timidity nor 
William’s cool and deliberate mendacity can command 
one’s entire respect, and most of the minor characters of 
the tragi-comedy display a singularly candid baseness of 
motive and action. The bigotry of Father Petre, the 
treachery of Sunderland and Churchill, only serve, how- 
ever, to heighten the effect of the Queen’s rare moderation 
and courage. Had James not been foredoomed alike by 
circumstance and temperament, his consort might have 
done much to save him. As it was, she could but share 
his fate. Struck from pomp and power almost in a day, 
hurried through darkness and storm into what proved a 
life-long exile, enduring for a generation the great sorrows 
and petty privations of discrowned royalty, her poised 
and gallant spirit was never shaken by all the assaults of 
misfortune. It is difficult to avoid feeling that James’s 
apathetic piety was a somewhat contemptible virtue and 
a poor exchange for the valour he had manifested in 
earlier days. But the Queen’s devoutness, though no less 
earnest, never withdrew her from the duties of her diffi- 
cult position. She went to the nuns of her beloved 
Chaillot to seek, not a craven forgetfulness and escape, 
but a Divine reinforcement for the long struggle of her 
life. A tireless worker in the cause, first of her husband 
and then her son, she yet avoided involving herself in 
such intrigues as those by which Henrietta Maria effec- 
tually ruined the chances of King Charles. A beautiful 
woman and defenceless Queen, she gave no cause for the 
faintest breath of personal scandal. Finally, and it comes 
a> an unexpected charm in the heroine of so tragic a 
story, she never lost a gallant gaiety of spirit, which plays 
through her letters and illuminates all her sorrowful his- 
tory. It is impossible, in a limited space, to enter on the 
political aspects of Mr. Haile’s book, but must suffice to 
say that he suggests with great skill the warring interests 
of the European Powers, among whose rivalries and ambi- 
tions the shadowy Court of St. Germains held its uncer- 
tain place. Some will read this volume, and with satis- 
faction, as a serious contribution to the political history of 
the time, but more will be drawn to it for sake of the 
Queen it depicts. And it must be confessed that, in 
spite of many elements of disillusion, there is no lack of 
romance and heroism in the story of a cause for which 
Dundee died and Mary of Modena lived. 





LINCOLN. 


Linco.n: a Historical and Topographical Account of the City. 
By E. Mansel Sympson. “ Ancient Cities Series.” Lon- 
don: Methuen. 4s. 6d. net. 

For beauty and for interest Lincoln ranks among the very 

first of our English cathedral towns. It rivals Ely, and 

is second only to Durham in respect of its situation ; 
while for antiquity it can be honourably mentioned in 
company with Canterbury and Winchester. The history 
of a cathedral town is almost identical with that of its 
cathedral. That is to say, that most of its famous men, 
from the bishops downwards, have in some way left their 
record in its stones. And as beauty was not the only 
quality considered in the choosing of the site, even the 
more violent of its historical events have similarly left 

their mark on it. Remigius intended his church, as a 

chronicler says, to be “both a joy to the servants of 

God and, as befitted the time, unconquerable by his 

enemies.” Consequently, to treat of the history of the 

town and that of the cathedral and see in two separate 
sections, as Mr. Sympson has done, is to record the 
same events from different points of view, a task of some 
difficulty, which has in this case been creditably accom- 
plished. Lincoln succeeded Dorchester (Oxon.) as the 
head of the largest see in England. Its founder, dis- 
satisfied with the locality of Dorchester as being at one 
extremity of the diocese, strangely chose to transfer his 





seat almost to the other extreme. Nevertheless, from 
this far from central position the prelates of the great 
Mercian see ruled their spiritual and temporal dominions 
with success, and certainly with more than average dis- 
tinction, for many centuries, jncluding among their 
number the saintly Hugh of Avalon, and a name indelibly 
written upon our national annals, Robert Grosseteste. 
Even with the contraction of its boundaries it has re 
tained to this day its place as one of the foremost sees of 
England. * 

As Salisbury of the early English, so Lincoln is pro- 
bably the most perfect representative of the richest order 
of our English architecture, the Decorated style The 
drawings both of cathedral and town—but, as is natural, 
mostly of the former—give a very distinct attraction to 
the volume. These are in the form of full-page illustra- 
tions and also of smaller vignettes. The almost inex- 
haustible diversion of effect given by the three minster 
towers as seen from different views is well and artisti- 
cally represented in these. The minor institutions of 
the place—defensive, monastic, municipal—are described 
and illustrated in the last section of the book, and de 
tailed plans, both of minster and city, are adequately pro- 
vided. 

It is more than usually needful in the case of a 
series like that of “Ancient Cities” to ask the inevitable 
question, “ For what class of reader are they intended ?” 
Everything that anyone could wish to know about 
Lincoln, from the circumstances of the Roman occupa- 
tion to the directions for finding the cathedral, is con- 
tained in this book. Yet to the tourist or the week-end 
visitor it would be bewildering. In proportion as the 
amount of detail is greater the possible number of readers 
becomes smaller. Whereas professional archeologists 
would prefer to go to the original sources of information. 
Are we right in conjecturing that perhaps these volumes 
are intended for the conversion and instruction of those 
inveterate Philistines, the residents of the place? That 
no man ever knows less of any place than that in which 
he lives is a general truth to which deans and canons 
are only the exception which proves the rule. If the in- 
habitants of Lincoln have turned a deaf ear to their 
prophets, they have now an additional chance of re- 
pentance through the written word which is offered them. 





STUDIES IN ROMAN HISTORY. 


STUDIES IN ROMAN History. By E. G. Hardy, M.A., 
D.Litt., Fellow and Tutor of Jesus College, Oxford. Lon- 
don: Swan Sonnenschein. 6s. net. 1906. 

THESE essays are a reprint of Dr. Hardy's former pub- 

lication, entitled Christianity and tte Roman Government, 

to which are added six essays of a miscellaneous kind, 
dealing mostly with Roman government in the earlier 
period of the Empire. The old-fashioned way of regard- 
ing the early Christian persecutions, based on the ac- 
counts given us by ecclesiastical historians such as 

Eusebius, is now quite abandoned. In place of ten 

distinct persecutions due to an active and malignant 

policy pursued by the worse emperors as opposed to the 
toleration exercised by the better, now we are to think of 

a continuous usage with regard to the treatment of pro- 

fessing Christians, relying on the ordinary law, and re- 

sorted to at times and in cases where popular feeling 
became especially inflamed against them. 

Dr. Hardy agrees with Professor Ramsay, whose 
Church in the Roman Empire has thrown so much light 
on the subject, in holding that the disintegrating charac- 
ter of Christianity upon the Roman social fabric was the 
cause of the popular prejudice against the religion. He 
differs from him as to the development of Roman official 
policy in the matter. According to Ramsay, the persecu- 
tions began with proceedings against the Christians as 
ordinary disturbers of the peace. It continued under the 
Flavian emperors as a more definite policy, under which 
the mere name of Christianity was proscribed apart from 
the conviction of offenders on particular charges, and 
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became an organised and active campaign in the third 
century A.D. Dr. Hardy doubts this change of policy 
under the Flavian house. He holds that Nero, who 
fixed on the Christians as victims in attempting to divert 
the suspicion of incendiarism from himself, accidentally 
discovered that the Christian tenets, as such, made them 
liable to a general charge of law-breaking. The pro- 
cedure recommended by Trajan to Pliny was really the 
formulation of a practice which had all along been cus- 
tomary, not a new departure in this respect. . Ever since 
Nero’s discovery, the mere fact of being a Christian 
brought a man within the jurisdiction of the city police 
at Rome or the governor in the provinces. Not till the 
Church became strongly organised and presented an 
active menace to the integrity of the Roman Empire did 
the procedure of the imperial government against them 
become organised and aggressive. Till then Trajan’s 
maxim, “ not to seek them out,” held good. This view is 
borne out by the two “Acta Martyrum” of about 
180 a.D., which Dr. Hardy analyses, showing that the 
test was willingness or refusal to worship or swear by the 
genius of the emperor, and the fault for which they were 
condemned was their contumacy in refusing to submit. 

Of the supplementary essays the most important is 
that on the Provincial Councils. These were organised 
by Augustus to propagate the worship of Rome and 
Augustus (i.¢., the reigning emperor). They thus main- 
tained a constant symbol of the unity and majesty of the 
Empire. “It seems, indeed, that the erection of an altar 
to Rome and Augustus was almost tantamount to the 
modern custom of unfurling the national flag in token 
that new territory was annexed.” The councils acquired 
some social and political importance, though always of 
an informal nature. But the connection with the imperial 
religion was their real raison d’étre. Ineffect the Empire 
said to its provincial subjects: “The religious and _ politi- 
cal unit shall cease to be national; it shall be henceforth 
imperial.” “No,” replied the Christian, “it shall be uni- 
versal.” 

Though several of the remaining essays are of a 
technical kind, likely to be of interest to the professional 
scholar only, there is not a little even in the new portion 
of this volume which will be useful and instructive to the 
general student of religion and history. 





LETTERS IN WARTIME. 

Tue Hatzrerpt Letters (1870-1). Translated by J. L. Bash- 
ford. London: John Murray. 
“ THEsE domesticities should be kept out of sight, don't 
you think?” says a cynical bachelor in one of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward's books; and really there is something 
to be said for the remark. Count Hatzfeldt was coubt- 
less an excellent diplomat and an admirable man; but 
Mr. Bashford would have been a better editor if he could 
have induced the Countess to cut out all the “ domesti- 
cities ” from these letters. In the course of a long war, it 
needs be that temper and spirits must suffer on the part of 
divided husbands and wives. But those are things to be 
consigned to the ceep waters of Lethe. These letters 
would have been much better if they had been pruned of 
all the things that none ought to read except the wife who 
received them. 

But even then we gravely doubt whether any good pur- 
pose has been served by their publication. They were 
written in all the haste and hurry of campaigning by the 
late Count Hatzfeldt, who was a member of Bismarck’s 
travelling “ Foreign Office ” during the war between France 
and Germany. Asa diplomat, Count Hatzfeldt could take 
no part in the fighting, and was generally far removed 
from the centre of interest. He was called upon to act 
only at moments when negotiations were proceeding. But 
even then his activities were necessarily of so confidential 
and secret a kind that he did not dare to commit them to 
writing in letters which might have fallen into the hands 
of the enemy. The result is that these letters 
manage to contain little more than the bored com- 





ments of a spectator on events which have now become 
part of familiar European history. It is not as if we had 
no other sources. On the German side we have Bis- 
marck’s own memoirs and the jottings of his faithful secre- 
tary. On the French side we have an immense literature, 
to which M. Hanotaux has recently added a work which 
tells us far more about the peace negotiations of 1870 than 
we ever knew before. After these books, Count Hatz- 
feldt letters come as moonshine after sunshine and water 
after wine. 

There is only one lesson which these letters really 
illustrate with any profit to the reader: and that is, the 
blindness of war-passion. Here is a man of high intelligence 
who had lived for a long time in Paris, and therefore knew 
his enemies very well as fellow human beines. He is 
writing to a lady of American birth who has relatives in 
France and many friends in Paris. And yet Count Hatz- 
feldt is kept in such a perpetual irritation of nerves and 
temper by the mere fact of being at war and exposed to 
all the petty annoyances of campaigning that he can never 
speak with any patience or tolerance of the French. Their 
patriotic resistance-—so similar to the German struggle 
against Napoleon two generations before—is to this Ger- 
man simply a folly and acrime. The only sensible French- 
men are those who advocate surrender. The Frenchmen 
who fight on to the bitter end are simply bringing untold 
troubles on their country. And so on, and so on—in every 
other letter written from the theatre of war. This feature 
of the letters affords an extraordinary study, and should 
suggest many wholesome thoughts to those who attach any 
value to human feelings and opinions under the stress of 
war. The element of strife, instead of breeding lucidity, 
so hopelessly deflects the judgment as to reduce the senti- 
ments of a calm diplomat to the level of vulgar babblings. 





VICOMTE DE BRAGELONNE. 

VICOMTE DE BRAGELONNE. By Alexandre Dumas. 
London: J. M. Dent. as. 6d. each. 

The Vicomte de Bragelonne is the longest and the best. of 
the D’Artagnan series. It is so long that hitherto it has 
been translated in abridged forms, or cut up into several 
novels. Here it is now in all its original and splendid 
amplitude. The charm of the story does not lie in its 
being a wonderful picture of the French Court from the 
time of Louis XIV.’s marriage to the downfall of Fouquet, 
though that is a merit no one has denied it; but in its 
being one of the gayest and most gallant stories of 
adventure ever written. As the author of the introduc- 
tory note justly remarks about the portraits and historical 
scenes the story contains, the clement of authenticity 
adds zest to the romantic portions, while the element of 
romance colours and enlivens the narrative of facts. Of 
D’Artagnan, as he appears in this book, Stevenson has 
written: “I do not say there is no character as_ well 
drawn in Shakespeare ; I do say there is none that I love 
so wholly. No part of the world has ever 
seemed to me so charming as those pages; and not even 
my friends are quite so real, perhaps quite so dear, as 
D’Artagnan.” In the last volume he found a singular 
charm of spirit. “It breathes a pleasant and a tonic 
sadness, always brave, never hysterical.” We may dis- 
pute about the position of Stevenson in our literature, but 
we cannot impeach his judgment in romance. 


4 Vols. 





MAXIMS OF LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. 


Maxims oF La RocuerovcarLp. London: T. M. Dent. 


1s. 6d. net. 
Tuis edition is prefaced by a slight biography of La Roche- 
foucauld from the pen of M. Paul Sonday. It is an excel- 
lent preface since it shows, what is important for the under- 
standing of the maxims, namely, how crossed by disap- 
pointments La Rochefoucauld was in early manhood, Low 
high he aspired as a man of action, and how his banish- 
ment from the centre of politics enabled him to brood over 
and to condense the lessons Le had drawn from bitter 
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experience. In spite of the cynicism of some of his 
maxims, in spite of a touch of glacial humour in his blood, 
the reader, who does not come to La Rochefoucauld with 
a preconceived notion that Le sees only the worst side of 
human nature, will find in him a spirit of fairness and 
humanity. His severest maxims are not gratuitous insults 
hurled at mankind, but the fruit of a just examination 
which never stopped at himself. How salutary it is for 
most of us to think a minute or two upon what is perhaps 
the bitterest of them. “In the misfortunes of our friends 
there is something not unpleasing to us.” Most people will 
repudiate this saying with horror; yet Dr. Johnson, who 
certainly had a warm heart, thought that a truth worth 
regarding lay in that saying: 

“Que vit sans folie, nest pas si sage quil croit” is 
the maxim of a man who sees deep and who is not merely 
a clever superficial cynic. Nor could the man, who wrote 
“Tl est plus honteux de se défier de ses amis que den étre 
trompé ” have been insensible to the claims of friendship. 
He applied a high standard, his readers do not, or they 
would see more truth in the maxim which sums up his 
judgment of mankind: “Les vertus se perdent dans 
linterét comme les fleuves ce perdent dans la mer.” 





FICTION. 
By Margery Williams. 

1906. Os. 
fue writer of a recent paper in The Speaker, “ Wanted, 
Schooling in Fiction,” has dwelt very justly on the respon- 
sibility of the host of authors who have brought the novel 
into disrepute by rushing forward with ill-conceived and 
badly-executed performances. But, after reading a work 
of really fine quality, such as The Bar, we must admit 
that it is not the truthful study of life, but the average 
crude, glaring, or flashy performance which is really repre- 
sentative of the taste and mental culture of the English 
middle classes. The public, we fear, gets in fiction not 
only what is suited to its outlook, but what it prefers. 

In her former work, The Price of Youth, Miss Wil- 
liams showed she had “ schooled” herself to much _ pur- 
pose, and in 7’%e Bar she returns again to the atmosphere 
and people of a little New Jersey coast town. Miss Sarah 
Orne Jewett has already familiarised us with these types 
of shrewd, slow-going, and, on the whole, lovable folk, 
and readers who do not know her little classic, 7'he 
Country of the Pointed Firs, should lose no time in ac- 
quiring it. In The Bar we find these country people, 
taken from another angle, which reveals their domestic 
life in a more modern spirit. It is difficult to lay suffi- 
cient stress on the clearness of vision, on the exceeding 
truthfulness with which the life of this litthke commu- 
nity of seafaring and small farming people intermixed with 
that of “the summer boarder” and of the genteel visitors 
is realised. No doubt this penetrating and intimate 
insight of The Bar is given in part bv the 


Jue Bar. London: Methuen and Co. 


point of view shown us being that of the 
young marriageable girls—Lotis, Clara, and Jenefer, 
through whose inquiring eyes we note all the 
meaning details of the neighbours’ affairs. What Miss 


Williams catches with really surpassing skill is the rela- 
tion between the girls and their mothers, who, in turn, 
{cam a buffer between them and their slow-going brothers 
and fathers. We are made to feel that curious sort of 
good-humoured clashing between masculine and feminine 
opinion in the village, whereby the men show themselves 
always as the bass notes under the quick treble of femi- 
nine decisions. But the men, too, are touched off with 
surprising directness. A more thoroughly manly type it 
would be hard to find than Jesse Smith, the young black- 
smith, but Miss Williams catches the tone of his noncha- 
lant relations with the stranger, Ransome, in all the 
shades of his incurious non-committal attitude. The plot 
which holds the whole picture together—that of a 
Stranger who, going in fear of prison and _ try- 
ing to hide his identity from the country folk, discovers 
that ke has stumbled on the very place, Port Gabriel, 
where his mother came ashore with the wreck, Belle 





Esperance, and gave birth to him—in the hands of a less 
accomplished artist would seem unreal or false, but here, 
set naturally amid the daily chronicle of folks’ doings, 
it merely accentuates the occasional, queer arbitrariness 
of life. The stranger, known as Ransome, settles down 
for a while in Port Gabriel, and though he takes no 
definite place in its workaday life, his doubtful love affairs 
with two or three girls of the neighbourhood, Jenefer and 
Lotis, give the author full scope for employing her really 
remarkable gift of touching off the fine shades of human 
relations. ‘There are only one or two amid the hundreds 
of novelists now writing who have the gift of reproducing 
the large, free carelessness of life’s movement, and of 
keeping the changing picture perfectly true while show- 
ing us the sequence of events as determined by character 
and circumstance. And Miss Williams shows the hand of 
a master in the natural spontaneity of her scenes, in the 
easy way the whole situation arises, develops, and passes 
into fresh phases and incidental happenings. The mar- 
vellous fluidity of human life, this is what very few 
novelists have the power of seizing and sharing, and our 
author seems to possess almost a special instinct for fol- 
lowing life’s delicate curves without posing for us any set 
groups or arranged situations. If “schooling” could 
make a novelist we would advise all our popular writers 
to read the thirty pages in which the country folk are 
shown taking their annual picnic at Port Gabriel, where 
the three girls, Lotis, Clara, and Jenefer, first come 
across the stranger, Ransome. From their  uncon- 
scious tricks of speech and manner one penetrates 
deeply into the inner nature of each girl, and one 
sees in a flash what each is making of life, and what life 
will bring to them. The mark of the really subtle artist 
in fiction, it cannot be repeated enough, is his faculty of 
seizing on those essential distinguishing characteristics 
by which each man’s nature is shown to be following 
some inner law of individuality, and in Jenefer’s, Lotis’s, 
and Clara's casual speech with one another and with 
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neighbours we are told as much as if we had known 
them from childhood. What is it, this curious gift of 
catching and reproducing the delicate form and changing 
character of life, that only a mere handful of artists 
possess? It is one of the rarest of gifts which may. or 
may not exist with an extraordinary range of imaginative 
powers. In Miss Williams’s case it would seem to be 
conditioned by the power of analysing the fleeting inten- 
tions of the moment, by an extremely critical sensibility 
to impressions of which most of us are only dimly con- 
scious. In any case, the result is shown by the clarity 
and subtle restraint of the whole picture. Should we 
seem to some readers to over-estimate the artistic value 
of The Bar, we must reply that it is extremely rare to 
find a modern novel in which the relations of 
characters to one another and to their surroundings are 
just right, in which there is no over-emphasis and no 
false notes. The impression that the characters and the 
story of The Bar leave on one is not so remarkable for 
power or beauty as for the cool, quiet, unerring touch. 
It is the artistic method which is to be commended, and 
we therefore quote a passage for the benefit of all who 


want “ schooling in fiction ” : 

“Clara and Lotis Fayre strolled to and fro among the 
merrymakers, with the crowd, yet not of it. Lotis had 
always that little air of holding herself aloof from her sur- 
roundings. . . . By contrast with the country girls 
about her she looked delicate and fragile, with her dark, 
smooth hair and little head set proudly on a long, slim 
throat. She had deep grey eyes and scarlet mouth and a 
pale skin that never tanned nor freckled. In her white 
dress she reminded one somehow of a pond-lily on a very 
slender stalk. There was something of the lily’s coolness 
about her, too; a reserve that seemed rather fastidiousness 
than purity. Clara, least self-conscious of girls, always 
felt a sense of her own clumsiness in Lotis’s company... . 
The sand, scuffed and trampled by a hundred feet, was 
dotted with bathers taking a temporary rest. They sat 
down and let the hot sun strike through their soaked gar- 
ments, the warm sand cake and dry. Children persistently 
lost themselves in the crowd, and were sought after and 
peremptorily cuffed and sat down, to stray again the next 
moment. 

“On the rise of the beach, where the high tide had left 
a tangled line of weed and sea-drift, the three girls paused 
to look on. 

‘“**T’d like to be in there,’ said Jenefer. 

“*With that crowd? Thank you !’ 

Clara turned. “I was telling Lotis there’ll be lots more 
fun later,” she said, quickly. ‘We had a clam bake last 
year, didn’t we, Jen ? an’—an’—they'll play Copenhagen !’ 

“* Copenhagen !’ said Lotis. 

“Clara drooped visibly. It was quite clear that Lotis 
considered Copenhagen vulgar. She said defensively: ‘Of 
course we don't have to play, but it’s lots of fun watchin’.’ 

“* A lot of fellows runnin’ after girls and kissin’ them !’ 

“It was curious that whatever there was of latent unre- 
finement in Lotis’s character should show itself most 
strongly in her superior moments. It came upon one at 
times almost as a physical shock, deepened by her utter 
unconsciousness. ‘I don’t see any fun in that! I think 
it disgusting.’ She sighed, shifting from one foot to the 
other. ‘It’s kind of slow, isn’t it ?’ 

“Clara flushed. ‘You ain’t sorry you came, Lotis?’ 
No—oh, no! Only there isn’t much to do.’ 

“*We might go home earlier,’ said Clara wistfully. She 
saw pleasure shrinking under the imperious boredom of 
her guest. ‘Someone could give us a lift, if Miss Bennett 
ain’t ready. But there’ll be lots more to see in the evening. 
They'll have bonfires an’ games.’ She did not dare to 
mention Copenhagen again. ‘We had a real good time 
last year.’ Lotis yawned. 

“*Let’s go buy some candy,” said Clara despairingly.” 


ace 





GUIDE BOOKS. 


Messrs. Warp, Lock, anp Co. have brought out 
two handy and compendious guides to Holland and Bel 
gium respectively. (2s. 6d. each.) The former includes 
one large, unfolding map, plans of Middelburg, Rotter- 
dam, Dordrecht, Haarlem, Amsterdam, an outline of 
Dutch history, notes on the Dutch school of painters, and 
a vocabulary of Dutch phrases, besides the usual infor- 
mation concerning routes, hotels, and places. The latter 
is drawn up on exactly the same model. There are a 
good many photographs of places scattered up and down 
both volumes. They are of a size to slip into a side 
pocket without inconvenience. 





An Elderly Person. By Ella MacMahon. (London: 
Chapman and Hall, 6s.).—There is nothing striking 
in the collection of tales garnered here from various 
magazine sources. Miss MacMahon has an easy gift of 
narrative and employs it to a considerable advantage, and 
the volume will afford pleasant reading for such as do not 
require their interest unduly stirred. 

Our reviewer did the author of “ Songs of the Car ” an 
injustice last week by a misquotation. In the line, “A 
blend of stage demon and devil he seemed,” the word 
devil should be dsver. 





NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


Easy Money. 

Notwithstanding the Consol Settlement, end of the 
month and holiday requirements, there has been but 
little pressure in the Money market this week. Short 
loans have at times tightened up rather sharply, but 
the tendency of discount rates has been easier and the 
market is again predicting a spell of cheap money, 
although solid reasons for this belief are hard to find. 
However, the London County Council was able to place 
nearlya million six months’ bills at an average of 3d. over 
3% per cent. per annum, which may be regarded as fairly 
cheap borrowing, all things considered. Moreover, it 
is believed that another million of the Indian Govern- 
ment’s ear-marked stock of gold will be released shortly 
and most of the yellow metal which arrives finds its 
way into the Bank of England, so that there is every 
prospect of a substantial addition to reserves. During 
the past week £463,000 came in from abroad, but in- 
ternal requirements in proportion for the holidays 
absorbed all this and £433,000 besides, the stock 
of coin and bullion being reduced by the latter amount. 
Moreover, the note circulation expanded by £625,000 
and the reserve is consequently £1,058,000 lower at 
424,629,000. Most of this loss will be recovered 
before long unless any unexpected drain arises before 
the autumn demands begin to make themselves felt. 
All the same I do not think money is to be really cheap 
for more than brief spells this year. Preparations for 
the heavy railway distributions will make an impres- 
sion shortly, and the autumn requirements will follow 
almost immediately. Then the Treasury, for some 
reason or other, is piling up balances. The last return 
of public income and expenditure showed that Ex- 
chequer balances amounted to £6,174,000, but notice 
is given that tenders will be received next year for 
£ 2,500,000 Treasury Bills, of which £2,000,000 is 
in replacement of those falling due on the 12th inst. 
Why it should be considered necessary to increase the 
floating debt at present is not at all clear, unless it is 
due to the belief that money will be much more difficult 
to borrow later on. 


RATHER BETTER MARKETS. 

At the end of last week, when it seemed certain 
that the Settlement wouldpass off without any troubles 
coming to the surface, the mood of the Stock markets 
changed from excessive pessimism to not altogether 
justifiable optimism. As a matter of fact, the account 
was not entirely free from disaster, two firms, involving 
six members, being unexpectedly hammered on Satur- 
day. In both cases it is believed the trouble was 
mainly due to the default of aclient ; anyhow, markets 
were not in a humour to allow a trifle of that kind to 
depressthem. The present week opened in the same 
cheerful frame of mind and with a fair amount of 
business for the time of the year, but professional 
speculators mostly preferred to await the Govern- 
ment’s announcement on Tuesday with regard to the 
Transvaal Constitution. Making allowance for the 
preponderating political sympathies of the Stock 
Exchange, the statements of Lord Elgin and Mr. 
Winston Churchill have been favourably received, in 
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LONDON AND COUNTY BANKING 
COMPANY LIMITED. 


The half-yearly ordinary general meeting of the London and County 
Banking Company Limited was held on Thursday at Cannon-street 
Hotel, E.C., Mr. W. G. Rathbone presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, said bankers 
during the six months had had nothing to complain of, and this bank 
had not been behind its neighbours in the profitable employment of its 
funds. The blot upon this agreeable picture had been the inactivity and 
depression of the stock markets, especially in the market for high-class 
investments ; and the anomaly of a prosperous industrial and banking 
community combined with depression and exhaustion in the market for 
securities had apparently puzzled some of the commentators. Three 
of the reasons given to explain this anomaly appeared to him to amply 
account for it. The San Francisco fire undoubtedly had its effect. It 
was estimated that from tento twelve millions must beremitted to San 
Francisco from London to pay insurance losses, and the greater part of 
this sum must be provided by the sale of securities in this market. In 
addition forty millions in cash had to be provided in America, largely 
by sales of securities in New York, and the inter-dependence of the New 
York Stock Market and the American section of our own was so closethat 
this could not but affect us here. The same remark as to the close inter- 
dependence of foreign markets with our own applied to the effect of the 
Russian loan. But the main cause of the depression in giJt-edged stocks 
had undoubtedly been the one indicated by the Governor of the Bank 
of England in June last—the inadequacy of the savings and accumulated 
profits of the past few years to absorb the increased issue of first-class 
securities—in other words, the repletion of the bona-fide investor, the 
man who bought securities for cash and locked them up. It was generally 
acknowledged that the reckless borrowing of municipalities was the 
chief cause of the comparative scarcity ef money-seeking investments. 
Lord Avebury last month gave the last completed figures of municipal 
indebtedness, those of 1903-4, as 469 millions. That figure was below the 
mark to-day, not only because of subsequent issues, but of the very large 
floating debts of many corporations, which took the shape of six 
and twelve months’ bills, deposits, and so on. It was well withiu the 
mark to say thatthe saving classes had been called upon to absorb, 
within the last ten years, between 200 and 300 millions of municipal 
obligations, though enfeebled by the increasing weight of taxation. They 
had not only to pay the income-tax, but, as Sir Robert Griffin had pointed 
out, “the payers of one large branch only have twenty millions a year 
more to contribute on account of the rates.” The income-tax-paying 
class—the chief investors ip gilt-edged securities—had to pay the death 
duties, which in ten years amounted to 126 millions. It would be noted 
with satisfaction that astrong feeling hod arisen among the public, and 
among some of the municipalities themselves, that local borrowing and 
expenditure had gone much too far, and must bechecked. The first 
essential seemed to be an amended system of representation. Banks 
and dock companies had no voice in the administration and no 
control over the expenditure of the funds they contributed. The 
rates paid by this bank last year amounted to £31,000. They had risen 
more than 25 per cent. in five years; yet they had no representation. 
It might seem paradoxical to derive any comfort from the squalid reve- 
lations of the Poplar inquiry, but their permanent effect would be not 
only to stimulate public opinion in the direction of the reform to 
which he referred, but to strengthen the hands of the men of good faith 
and good intention who were to be found in almost all municipal bodies. 
The present Government was bound by all its traditions to look on taxa- 
tion without representation as the accursed thing, as a violation of 
one of those sacred principles for which every sound Liberal was ready 
to lay down his life. They could therefore confidently appeal to the 
Government to remove this blot from our system of local government. 

Referring next to the question of the gold reserye, the chairman said 
the discussion which had followed Lord Goschen’s recent speech had 
created some confusion by not distinguishing between the gold reserve 
of the country held by the Bank of England and the cash reserves of 
banks. Though these two questions sometimes affected one another, they 
were distinct, and must be kept distinct. Banks must keep adequate 
cash reserves at their own expense; and. secondly, there must be an 
adequate and visible gold reserve—a war chest or an emergency chest— 
sufficient to protect us against finding ourselves dependent in an emer- 
geucy on the Bank of France, and adequate to sustain the confidence of 
the world in the ability of our financial machinery to stand any strain 
that might be put on it. There were only two other joint stock banks in 
London maintaining as high a proportion of cash as they did. They had 
thus, at some sacrifice, proved their faith in the soundness of Lord 
Goschen’s advice of fifteen years ago, and any just scheme forstrengthen- 
ing the national gold reserve would receive their hearty support. Turn- 
ing tothe balance-sheet, he said that they had again been able to add 
£50,000 to the reserve, bringing itto a million anda half. They had thus 
repaid to reserve more than half of the £450,000 taken in February, 1904, to 
write down their Consols to 85. Thishad been done without any sacrifice 
of dividend, and he hoped that in five or six years’ time their reserve 
would be equal to their capital. Their customers’ balances, standing at 

43,498,000, were about £1,300,000 less than a year ago. This was a fluctua- 
tion which he would rather see in the upward direction, but which had 
since been partially recovered. They need not be unduly discouraged 
by this one figure ; it must be taken in connection with another, even 
more important—the number of current and deposit accounts. These 


had increased in the last five years by about 20,000. The pause in the 
yrowth of customers’ balances was merely a question of smaller average 
balances being kept. The acceptances, £1,780,000, showed a shrinkage of 
rather over £500,000, fluctuating with the requirements of customers. 
The net profit was £294,047, exceeding by £30,000 the net profit of the first 
half of last year. The chairman concluded by moving the adoption of 
the report and the declaration of a dividend of 10 per cent. for the hali- 
year. 


The Hon. G. J. Goschen seconded the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously. 
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spite of—perhaps partly because of—the hysterical 
screeching of a newspaper whose performances 
in this direction have merely earned it a mixture 
of pity and contempt among the more intelligent 
of its readers. The Kaffir market was inclined to 
accept the Constitution as quite satisfactory, and in 
the Street on Tuesday night prices were put higher all 
round, Next day, however, it began to waver, princi- 
pally because of the decision with regard to Chinese 
labour. Lord Elgin said the new Constitution would 
provide that ‘‘no person not of European birth or 
descent may be subject to any disability to which per- 
sons of European birth or descent are not also sub- 
jected, and no law sanctioning any condition of a 
servile character will be accepted.” There is not the 
slightest chance of the people of the Transvaal accept- 
ing the Chinese on these terms, and the result must be 
that those now in the country will be repatriated at 
the end of their contracts if not before. It would, of 
course, create a quite unnecessary dislocation 
of the industry to insist upon immediate repatria- 
tion en bloc; but the coolies arrived in small 
batches, and they will be dispensed with gradually to 
the great ultimate, if not immediate gain, of the colony. 
There must be some disturbance during the transition 
period, but it will be reduced toa minimum, and if the 
Robiuson Group scheme for employing whites is given 
a fair chance, shareholders will have no cause to 
grumble except about the heavy losses which the 
Chinese experiment entailed upon them. 


BooMING YANKEES. 

Russian affairs have been overshadowed by other 
matters of more immediate interest, and although the 
situation shows no signs of improvement it has 
attracted very little attention. Paris sells a little 
stock whenever it has the chance, but that is seldom, 
and it must just await developments. At present the 
only section which displays any real vitality is the 
Yankee market, where prices have been almost 
booming. It is mainly a matter of manipulation, and 
is probably designed to draw the public into the market, 
but there does not seem much chance of its succeeding. 
Most of the stocks in this department are already far 
too high, and the public will be very foolish to take a 
hand, either as speculators or investors, at the present 
stage. The people on the spot can make fat profits by 
in-and-out dealings if they happen to be lucky, but it 
is quite possible to be on the wrong tack every time, 
and then the losses become formidable. The latest 
trick is the payment of a dividend on Steel Common— 
the first since 1903. The accounts, of course, show 
enormous profits, but if sufficient allowance were made 
for depreciation it would be another story perhaps. 
Anyhow, it is a welcome sop to the market, and no 
doubt it will be followed in due course by a bond issue 
or some such scheme. Trade is still good, and there 
is every prospect of fine cotton and corn crops, but 
cycles of prosperity do not last for ever and America 
has already had an unusually long innings. Wall 
Street counts on drawing a lot of gold from Europe 
this autumn, but it has to meet its accommodation 
bills first, or get them renewed. And if it should be 


able actually to take the gold, what would be the effect 
on our market ? 


NEw INVESTMENTS. 

When there is no boom there are very few prospec- 
tuses in August and September as a rule, and this year 
is not likely to prove an exception. The Cztyof Tokyo, 
greatly daring, has ventured to put out a loan of 
41,500,000 in Five per Cents. at par. It is said to 
have been favourably received, and no doubt the 
security is good, but foreign municipalities are not 
always satisfactory debtors. This is the first Japanese 
issue of the kind offered here, but the fashion thus set 
must not be allowed to go too far. Wagon Finance 





Corporation.—Capital £1,000,000 in #10 shares and 
#200,000 in Four per Cent. Debentures, the latter 
being offered at 94 per cent. and subscriptions invited 
for the whole of the shares. The names connected 
with the venture are respectable, but the prospectus is 
a most unsatisfactory document in several particulars, 
and the issue does not look at all attractive. Leonor 
Nitrate Company.—Capital £170,000 in £1 shares, all of 
which are taken by the vendors. Subscriptions invited 
for £120,000 Five per Cent. Debentures at par to erect 
and equip the Maquina. It amounts to this, that sub- 
scribers to these Debentures take practically all the risk 
and get none of the profits beyond a bare 5 per cent. if 
the concern is successful. It seems a very one-sided 
bargain. LoMBARD. 





RAPHAEL TucK AND Sons, LimiTEpD, have had 
another very successful year, the net profits amounting 
to £51,844. It is worth pointing out, when prospectus 
promises so often fail to materialise, that in this case 
the profits for the five years before incorporation 
amounted to £192,741, or an average of £38,648, 
while for the five years since they have totalled 
4250,744, an average of £50,145. The usual dividend 
of 8 per cent. is declared and £15,000 is placed to 
reserve funds, leaving £3,065 to be carried forward. 

THB report of the meeting of the London and 
County Bank will be found elsewhere in this issue. 
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